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"AGRICULTURE. 


RAISING WHEAT. 

There ate_many ways of, raising wheat; and 
this is as it should be, for there are different 
* kends of soils which require different treatment, 
Asuccessful crop on a farm shows right treatment’ 
—and similar treatment sheuld be continued. 
But sometimes there are failures that cannot 
be accounted for. To ascertain the cause, is 
not. always easy. A good soil, however, seldom 
taile—showing that failures result, most of all, 
from a lack of fertility, This, then, is, the 
chief thing—a good. soil: . “Clay. soil, grows 
healthy wheat,” is an old saying. But here 
much is to be considered, The frost will lift the 
wheat on clay, if care is wot taken)to prevent it 
—and with the greatest care, some seasons 
seem to hurt wheat in this way. But im the 
main, the thing can; be remedied, , The remedy 


rey round that bad been used as a vege 
by working: the soil when not wet: Breakup 8. 


such land, full of. the seeds of wee 


and pulverize when the ground. is dry, but not 
bard. There is a point between ‘the two ex- 
tremes that is just the right thing, and that is 
v»when the soil works the most mellow. Of 
course, there must,.be drainage or deep sab- 
soiling—for no rain. cam be permitted to; stand 
onthe ground or settle in it: This, in the 
spring, will be sure to lift your wheat gleam 
with beautiful crystals’ Of ice in its place. It 
will thus be seen that thérotghTy dry soil is 
necessary to obviate the effects of frost.’ “It‘is 
indispensable. ; 
We havé thus shown that a rich’soil “afd a! 
dry soil are two things that are necessary to-the) 
successful raising of wheat. 
the main things. 
ally a clay soil—better not break it up at all— 
but cultivate and harrow where the soil is stub- 
ble.and will admit ofit. Such goil, on our open! 
‘prairies will heave less than where there fs al 
chance for the frost and the water. This, how-| 


‘ever, isa botch way of doing it, and will not} 


yield so well as thorough drainage and breaking 
up of the soil. 

For spring wheat, there is nothing better (ini 
clay soil) than the breaking up of the ground 
in the fall. “Treated otherwise as for winter 
wheat, there is the advantage of the frost ‘upon 
the clay. 

, A most excellent, top-dresssing fog wheats 
where the soil is not rich; is, sheep manure 
‘We see the effect upon grasa where sheep.ard 
kept. It has«a still more: wonderful: effect 
‘when harrowed into the soil for wheat. Equal 
‘ly good, if not better, is‘hen indnurebat th 


is scarce. If the fatter ‘las “aufficient "¥6 
his garden plat, he*may think himself wel 
off. Any gotten manure retaining’ its strengt 
ewitl do for wheat If plowed: in. lightly, w 
haveseen equally good effects: 
"Most Of all, eet your’ soil dry’ Then; ifrieh 
pow early rather than late (of course the | 


ae wi 


Is th sow,, not 
Bp eee) weaker a 
scare, pantie 


pw a distancedome rg locality. 
things are known to be ea benéficial. Wor 
et ae iene ge yet vi ap par 


TY»,b' e 
Pakeeire crops oes See 


More—they are) 
If the soil is not dry, especi- 


— 





prnere for Colman’s Rural World.] 
ONION GROWING IN MISSOURI, 
It. has. been, a, matter,of doubt. with, many 
whether the onion crop can beraised with profit 
in our State. . Upon thie point there has been 


no doubt on, the writer’s mind, from.a series of 


experiments extending over several years. 

lt may. be well to notice some axioms.recog-' 

nized by,onion growers; 

First—That onions,can be grown on the same 
laud for twenty years, apd with greater success 
the last year than the first, by the addition,of| & 
old! compost and guano, or chicken, manure, 

the object being to.secure quick growth, and, 
above all, freedom-trom weeds. 

Second—That. a greater number, of bushels 
per acre'can be produced from the sged than the 


gets generally used here, 


Third—That moisture is an essential element 
to a-full crop of onions,;, and: 

Fourth—That they are kept entirely free from 
weeds. ’ 

Now as to the facts. Last season a neighbor 
tried an acre of onions. | He selected 


le gar- 


e pre- 
ared his "ground, and planted sets in March ; 
Fept them clean by the hoe and hand, and sold’ 
his crop in August. His entire outlay for seed, 
labor, and cost of, transportation to market was’ 
$120, and the amcunt received for his crop was 
$320, leaving a, net profit of $200 per acre, be- 
sides having onions to use in the fami] ae) 

labored under fourdisadvantages: Both hi 
the crop; se/s produced] 






and the land was. new in 


@ smaller, return than seed; last season. was 


very dry, and labor was. very, high and scarce. 

J; have, raised ,from seed on .a small.seale for 
six years. Last,.year raised the Silver. Skin, 
Danver’s Yellow; and Wethersfield Red ; sowed 
the seed, in the end of April, and gathered the’ 
erop in the end, of ge making a large crop 
of, fine-sized. onions, 
|statement,, Huve not migsed a paying cre in 
six years, , An important item in the work is 


that: the labor is very light, and can be done’ 


by those who, cannot ‘do heavy work. . The’ 
raising, of an abundance of onions is a sanitary 
measure of no small,importance. I prefer to 
sow the seed thinly, in drills twelve inches 
apart; if in,beds of four drills,.and a two feet 
walk between, them, itis. convenient in aarking 
them. 

Thin, ‘ont the, young onions, to, uge, gree 
the table, (and,any one using, these wil | 
raise onions, from. the,seed), to about | aiken 
four inehes apart in the rows. 


ing, ot. the cabbage |kee 


‘| weeds duri the remain , 
planted.in the, nena Fy Ne They 
;cam be, planted in.t ne fall with , perfect, success ; 


infact, tf the ground 
with uae frotts the fall is. the best time to, plant} 
oF, T ng an ing: Wi prevent injury... 
sug he ver Skin is, much sough al 
table and Bening, Danvers, 8 
jeweetest. e, Wethersfielu, 
ductive, and keepe best fine the winter., 


- Som FOR GRAPES.— y e di ion on 
rat the late meeting © Obie Powel 
iety, at, Plena. dn oe ghee things, trod 
* question as to, ¢ Boil on which 
ua fy of grapes were OTA il: 
ote be but. one o , and that wag 
trong, clayey Atl a one of loamy ce 


Langit och slatey any sub- soll A 


Vier 1n and wt 
rari 


7 













fet quality hal! ee : 
V 
at creat Th th een as cen hows et 
in grapé growing. 


d.@ piece of 


imself i 


cannot give a correct, 


Bam 


L:plant late, cabbage in the spaces between 
the rows, and the onions are out before the 
cabbage require the whole ground. The work- 
she fread oleae of 


is,not very liable to Aeave 


aie for) the 
a ‘ellow is , the 
is, most aff 


veils 


4 [Written for Colman’s Rural Worlds) 
GREEN PEAS, 

Barliest of annuals, except salads, and fol- 
lowing immediately in the wake of the welcome 
asparagus—green peas are a real and easily ob- 
tained delicacy. Their culture is very simple, 
requiring a soil of only moderate fertility, of al- 
most iny Rind. There is no excuse why they 
should’ not be had in succession duting the 

greater part of (he summer, or at least from as- 
paraigus to green corn. Yet many pedple fail 
to produce the desired succession, having them 
all-at once, with a surplus, and none the re-' 
mainder of the season, 
soWing the right kinds and at the right times, 

About 4 sowings of one kind, or 2 sowings 
of two different kinds, will produce the desired) 
result. ‘The first may be made directly after the 
ground Opens in spring——say first week in Mar. 
is one of the hardiest of vegetables. Se- 





Verized with the spade or plow an 
Stretch a line across the lot, and with a stout hoe 
draw adrill a few inches wide at the bottom down 
one aidé and back the other of the line, making 
a double row, with width enough between to run 
@ hoe through. Scatter the seeds thinly—say 
two inches apart—and cover with a rake or hoe, 
raising a slight ridge over each row. The after- 
culture consists of running the hoe on each side 


jand between the rows, to keep the weeds down 


andthe soil loose.. When two or three inches 
jhigh, a little earth. may be drawn up to the 
outside. of the rows, and brush stuck in the 
ground, 6 inches to | foot apart, and 3 to 5 feet 
high, according to the height the variety grows. 
The rest, the ladies and children can perform. 
Picking and shelling peas is a clean, light and 
social occupation. 

As to varieties, take the kind known ag 
Landreth’s Extra Early, for the first, and make 
two sowings—or, sow that and a later kind at 
the same time—Prince Albert, for instance. 
|| Then wait a good while, and don’t. sow again 
till the first gets well under. weigh, the crop 
growing and coming on so much faster as the 
fseason advances. Then make another sowing 
of, say, Landreth’s and the Champion of Eng- 
land, to come in lasé; and by a little judgment 
a regular supply may be kept up for a good 
ts | Jong season, and an oyer-abundance at no time. 

There are new varieties of peas. coming out 
every season, with grand names, which I know 
‘nothing about, but which may be good—the 
above I know to be good, old, well-tried varie- 
ties, which will give satisfaction if procured 
true. : 





Tuorn FOR Hesensst Rural World: Will|i 
you ‘please say, if the Black Thorn, which grows 
pléenitifully in the” praifié valleys ‘wild, cat “be} 


ced | profitably transplanted so as’ to make ‘a hedge, 
tant ho best to male &' hedge’ of them.’ ‘AP: 


bale inake 3 good edge. “Prepare the ground 

well ‘by spading, or plowing and harrowing, and | I 
i be it as you. would a row of oc rv all summer. 
aes in the brancli tO ‘make the hedge 





* ‘With proper care it Notas a ‘better 


hi ‘than the Osage 


This resulta from not) 


warm, early slope, having. your ground welll of pla ang 


out. 


Puy.—Small plants can be transplanted, 1: 





BROOM CORN CULTURE. 


Ep. Rukat Wortp: I wish to plant Broom 


dort, this year, and wish to ark the following 
questions: 


Will old|and pretty well worn clay soil suit? 
If not, what kind? How, much eeed per acre? 
Any difference in the kind and qnality of seed? 
What sort is best? When’ is the proper time 
to. plant, and the most proper mode of culture? 
What time should it ‘be harvested and how put 
up for market? Wu. Davis, Maystown, Jil. 


| Rumarxs.—Any soil that will produce a good 


crop'of Indian corn, will answer for Broom corn. 
Soil that is thin and:well worn, would not be 


very suitable. New, lively soil is best. It 


ehould be thoroughly prepared—well pulver- 


ized—as the seeds are Small and will not ger- 
minate well in soil in a lumpy state. About 
three or four quarts will be required per acre. 
We do not know of any particular varieties of 
seed. Good, pure seed, is all that is wanted.— 


The seed should be planted at the usual time 


corn, in drills 3} feet apart, leaving 
about 4 inches-apart in the drill. 
Work it with the cultivator— keep weeds hoed 
The stalk shouid be cut off six inches 
below the brush just as the seed is getting into 
the doughy state. If cut too soon, the seed are 
hard to get off and the brush is brittle.. If cut 
when the seed is too ripe, the brush is too red 
and brittle. The brush as soon as cut should 
be put under sheds. It must not be left out ex- 
posed to the sun and: dews and rain—or it will 
bring a very inferior price. If it is dried under 
sheds, it will be bright—but it must be put in 
thin layers or it will heat—it should have plen- 
ty of air. It should be planted at different 
times, so as to ripen at different times. The 
seeds must be stripped off—there is a machine 
used for the purpose; but we do not know the 
manufacturer. It is pressed into bales in hay 
presses, and then shipped to market. There 
is a. good deal of labor required in harvesting 
and preparing it for. market. About 500 lbs. 
of brush can be raised per acre. Good brush 
is worth about 12c per lb, in market at this 


time. Brooms who cooling at $3.75 to $5 50 
per doz. v9 > 


~~ee 


HEDGES. 

Ep. Runat Word: Aboit what‘time in the 
spring should Osage Orange seed be planted— 
how deep—must the’ seed be séalded to insure 
germination; if so, at what temperature ? 

Douglas Co. Kan M. Rot#rock. 

[RerLy.— Your in gutttes are answered in an 


article on hedging in the present, number. } 


Sorcnum CuLrure — Select good dry piece 
of land, that can be worked ite in the spring, 
and not bé too wet, and give ye same a good 
dressing of stable ‘manure—all that can be 
plowed under—the more the better—as land for 
this crop cannot be made too rich. After plow- | 

ing .1.give my land a thorough: hatrowing, 
twice or three times over, and plant my seed in | 
rows a little nearer logether than Indian. corn,. 
‘having it in joes both ways, 80 I can. run a 
‘narrow cultivator between’ the rows both ways. 








{ The’ cultivating must:be: rare care the oot > 


time, 80,88, not to cover.u 

is small and feeble at a sa 

Besing 20g becomes iw fty And grows rapid! 
I da allow more than six | als to the. 

d those I never sucker. ‘Some do sutker, 


fale the tint 


il, 


but 


Hi pete thieyield will be’ greater Wot torpall the 
o BS 


suckers them: grow - grow. ware 
come nearly ie as t 
‘| plant about the time I do mj ts 
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“RURAL WORLD AND VALLEY 


{Written for Colman’s Rural World.) 

SHEEP PENS—OILING HARNESS. 
N. J. Couman, Esq.—Dear Sir: On reading 
your very valuable Journal of the Ist Feb., my 
attention was called to your account of Dr. Cole- 

grove’s shelter for sheep. I give you mine. 
Take such rails as are used for a common 
worm fence, and lay what.is usually called a 
square worm, that is to say, the rails at right 
angles to each other; carry it up five or six 
rails high, then lay rails from panel to panel, 

and cover with etraw, hay or fodder, thus— 











The double lines represent the fence;. the sin- 
gle lines, the rails that support the covering. I 
cover mine with straw, giving a heavy eave; 
and asthesheep eat it out, more is pat down 
tothem. Such a shelter, put two or three feet 
from a tight fence or wall on the north side of 
your shegp lot, gives a sufficient protection for 
our climate. 

Before clesing, allow me to say a word on 
oiling harness. I have found. it an excellent 
way to take a wide mouthed iron. pot, fill it 
nearly full of water, place it over a fire that 
will make and keep it tolerably warm; pour 
from a half pint to a pint of oil on the water, 
and dip the harness carefully into the pot for a 
moment, and when withdrawn, hold them over 
the pot till they are done dripping. As the 
oil is used, more must be supplied. F.B.S. 


A Batch of Enquiries. 

We publish the following letter, hoping some 
of our subscribers will answer some of the 
questions. If they do not, we will give our 
opinions in future numbers. 


Cou. Coman—Instead of the Valley Farmer 
for which I sent, I was much gratified to receive 
the Rural World. I am living near Council 
Grove, Kansas—a beginner, and I hope it will 
not be regarded ont of place to ask a few ques- 
tions. 

What is the law in relation to the transmis- 
sion of seeds by mail to which I see reference 
is made in the Meramec Society’s proceedings. 

Some agricultural journals are sd veontiiia the 
pulverizing without the inversion of the soil, 
contending that thereby a larger crop can be 
produced. Is it so? and if so, why? 

I notice that Dr. Colegrove is in favor of late 
lambs. I have conversed with old sheep rais- 
ers who contend that such a practice, long con- 
tinued, will cause sheep to degenerate. Upon 
this point I would like to be better posted—it 
a ie to me to be very important. 

hat is the proper proportion of bucks and 
ewes ina flock? 

A particular account of the distinguishing 
characteristics of the Southdowns, by which an 
inexperienced farmer might know them, would 
be very acceptable. 

Is there any better kind of grass known for 
winter pasture than Blue Grass? I desire to 
be better informed in regard to Orchard grass. 

It has been suggested to me that Hungarian 
grass is more impoverishing to soil than other 
crops. Isitso? The hay cropis perhaps the 
most important in this seetion of Kansas. We 
thave to contend with drouth more. here, than 
you have in Missouri. W. Braprorp. 


—~>->+> 
i ae 








Tue Oxra Piant.—It is really surprising that 
this plant is not more abundantly found in our 
markets. It is quite easily cultivated, requiring 
no more attention than.a crop of Indian corn. 
A few days ago the pods sold in the market 62} 
cents for a quarter of a peck. The pods are 
most delicious in soups, but many pereons— 
ourselves not among the number—prefer them 
stewed. They should be plucked when perfect- 
ly tender, consequently when only a third or 
half their natural growth, otherwise they are 
worthless for the table. In this state, too, they 
can be strung up with twine, and hung up to 
dry for winter use, when they are a great deli. 
cacy. Abundant seed is produced in the pods 
allowed to remain upon the stalks. The seed, 
however, should be occasionally changed, other- 
wise the stalks will yearly grow shorter.— 
[ Germantown Tel. 


Keep Stock from the Meadows. 
Many farmers let stock pasture on the mead- 
ows in early spring. This is wrong. They do 
it greatinjury. The yield of grass will be much 
less. The ground is soft, and the animals cut 





“it up badly by ranning over it. Put your fences 


‘fn order and keep the stock out. 





’ Weare happy often, ere aware ; and that is 
the beauty of happinese—taking us by surprise. 

- We cannot manufacture happiness, though we 
are always trying. 





LLIN 


ILLINOIS CORRESPONDENCE, | 
Ep. Rurat Worip: We have hada great 
deal of cold weather hebe, this winter—more 
than-uénal, There has not been much gnow. 
Nice sugar weather now—the people are making 
some, though-tot a great deal. The farmers 
seem to stand the winter pretty well, and ex- 
pect to plant largely in spring. 
I don’t think the prospective peach crop is in- 
jured any in this part of the State up to date. 
On the whole this has been an unfavorable 
winter for doing any kind of work, At first, it 
was very cold fora long time; them it cleared 
jo warmer, and folks thought it was going to 
thaw, and laid out plang for the next day—before 
morning, however, it was cold as ever,. Ina 
few days a repetition of the same, and people 
would begin to tap trees and commence sugar- 
making—when in a few hours it would freeze 
up. When warn, the mud was 80 deep, we 
could hardly stir. So farmers have ‘dotie but 
little. R.M. ‘ Dongola, Ill., Feb. 9. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 

In .anéwer to numerous inquiries, we state 
that strawberry plants should be set as early in 
the spring as it is possible to get the soil in 
readiness. Prepare the soil yell by deep plow- 
ing and thorough harrowing, and set out the 
plants in rows 34 feet apart, if for field culture, 
and 18 inches apart in the row. Keep the 
ground well worked and free from weeds, and 
you will get good plants and a big yield. 








[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
THE PEACH BLOW POTATOE. 

We hear complaints from persons holding 
crops of these once popular potatoes; that they 
are now in St. Louis much below other varieties 
in value, and that dealers refuse in many cases 
to take them at all. 

This state of affairs is very apt to lead grow- 
ers astray, and cause them, in many parts of 
Missouri at least, to mistake their interests the 
coming season in planting. : 

Let us see how the facts stand. In our mar- 
kets, the Peach Blow is a comparatively new 
variety, and not largely in market heretofore 
for actual consumption. The principal portion. 
in market in fall and winter, were grown td-the 
lighter class of lands in Missouri and Iowa; 
and the spring supply from the heavy prairie 
and bottom lands were, for the most part, bought 
up for seed. ; 

The Peach Blow is of rather coarse texture, 
yellow in color and strong in flavor. Many 
growers who raised them for market, did not 
like the flavor as indicated in the “‘seed”—but 
after being planted in the thin, light soils, im- 
prove much in texture, color and flavor, at the 
same time being most productive; they have 
also the merit of taking a long season to mature 
and can be planted from March till May, and 
consequently are not so much affected by the 
drouth of July and August, as those varieties 
that must be planted in June, and they divide 
the labor of the farm better. 

Last season the potato crop in the light, dry 
lands, was an entire failure, and the market is 
now supplied almost entirely with the rank 
grown potatoes of the moist rich prairie and 
bottom lands, which are repulsive to many tastes 
and have lost their place in public estimation. 

I am now using Peach Blows very much 
finer than the original seed—mild, dry, pleasant, 
although not ranking best, but have this last 
season prodaced ten to one of older varieties.— 
The Pink Eye and White Neshannock are not 
sufficiently productive, and the last notoriously 
unhealthy in foliage. The Blue Neshannock 
aud Blue Kidney do not sell well because of 
their color; and although the experience ot this 
season will tell against the Peach Blow for some 
years to come, still our farmers on the uplands 
and with light, dry soils, will find it a variety 
not to be discarded in haste. AGRICOLA. 





Nanxin Sueer—Ed. Rural World: Can you, 
or any of your readers, give information ag to 
the above sheep, advertised in some of the Eaat- 
ern papers?. What are their peculiar merits 
and distinctive characteristics? Do the ewes 
really breed twice.a year—bring forth from 4 
to 6 lambs ata birth, and take the ram at 6 
months old, as one of the Nankin breeder 
published? Ifso, do you know any man West 
of the mountains who has them forsale. _ 








[Gommunicated. ] 

THE OSAGE O GE HEDGE. 

The Ovage Orange is preferred in this section; 
in fact, no other kind ig pow planted,-atd I 
think it will be received equally well with you. 

Second—The seeds should be plasted indrills, 
covering with one inch. of loose earth; the seed 
sown one inch apart; the drills you could-have 
wide enough to admit the, cultivator with a 
horse. They should be sown as early in the 
spring as the ground ‘will work—light sandy 
ground is the best, The plants should’ be kept 
free from grasé and weeds, and the ground well 
worked with the hoe and _ plow. 

Third—Tney must be he to transplant the 
next spring. 

Fourth—About the usual time for sowing 
oats the ground should be got ready for the 
plants ; it should be free from sods and filth of 
all kinds, and made as fine as possible, but 
should not be thrown,into a ridge. Our manner 
of setting them is, to take a Jong garder. line 
and stretch on the plaee prepared for the hedge ; 
then, with a spade, proceed to dig the trench for 
pie pleats; enter tae ° at ye Poms at ~ 
angle of about forty-five de , and make the 
depth according to’ the iebgth of the plant 
roots. The plante being dug from the rows in 
the nursery, are then laid on the sloping side of 
the trench at a distance of six or ‘eighi inches 
‘rom each other; the dirt_ is thrown on the 
roots, and well trod ‘in with the foot; the 
plants are set a little deeper than they stood in 
the nursery. The object of laying them on the 
sloping side of the trench is, to prevent heaving 
out with the frost. 

After the plants are all out, take a pair of 
hedge shears and cut the tops, leaving not more 
than three buds on a plant; that will insure you 
a thick growth from the ground, which is the 
great beauty of a hedge. 

The plants should be kept free from weeds, 
by the free use of the plow and hoe, aud espe- 
cially see that no grass remains around the 
plants in the wintef, as the mice are apt to kill 
portions of the hedge. ‘ 

The hedge should be trimmed two or three 
timesinaseason. The first time you will have 
to use the shears, but after that an ordinary 
corn knife does very well. Each time it should 
be trimmed a few inches higher, and sloping 
from the bottom to the top; gradually let the 
top lengthen, but never let it spread over the 
branches, or the bottom will die out. Treated 
in this way, it will make a fence in about five 
years from the time the quicks are set in the 
hedge row. 

But the plan most followed in this section of 
the country is to let the plants grow after the 
first trimming until they are about one and 
half inches in diameter at the ground; they are 
then laid by, cutting halt off. As the laying is 
the most difficult part, I will try and direct you 
in regard to it: ' 

After the hedge has attained sufficient size, 
which it will in from three to four years, you 
should proceed to lay it. Have some laths 
sawed one inch thick and two wide and about 
fifteen feet in length; get out some stakes four 
feet six inches long and about two inches in 
diameter, sharpened at one end; begin at one 
end of the hedge, and, with a hatchet or knife, 
made for the purpose, cut the plant half or two- 
thirds off about eight or ten inches from the 
ground, and bend it back in the row; then the 
next, until you have laid the length of the lath ; 
then drive the stakes about three feet apart, and | 
through the laid hedge drive until they are 
about three and a half feet high; then fasten 
the laths to the stakes by nailing in two or three 
places; the lath holds the hedge down to its 
place; every other stake should be driven on 
the opposite side of the lath. After the hedge 
is laid, there should be a' bank thrown to each 
side of it, and it will then make a good fence. 
It should be trimmed twice every season, let- 
ting the bottom spread to three or four feet, and 
the top two feet in width. If properly attended 
it will, in a few years, make a fence that will 
turn a rabbit or a bull. ‘Take care in banking 
not to cover the stalks up to the wounds, as it 
will prevent the canes from coming out. 

E. B. P., Delaware City, Del. 
STUMPS. 

Ep. Vatiey Farmer: In-this wooden coun- 
try, the stumps are very much in the way ofthe 
cultivator—and how to get clear of them is the 
question. You 'mily say, “dig them be 3 I 
have done that to some extent—but I tell you 
it isnojoke to digout an oak or poplar stump, 
measuring across the top from’ three to five feet. 

T have éatd of machines that pull them out, 
but confess I am ineredulous that any contriv- 
ance, costing less'thah a ‘steam engine, would 
take ont some of our stumps. 

I have seen it stated that if you bore a hole in 
the stump and, fill it with saltpetre, putting a 
tight plug in and leaving it a few months, and 
then get fire to it—that the whole thing. root 
and top will burn out. I want to know payers 
this is so. I have also seen somewhere tha 
sulphuric acid inserted in the stump in the 
same way, will cause it to rot out completely in 
the course of twelve months Can you, or any 
of your readers, tell me certainly whether these 
things are so, and if so, whether the same ef 
fects will be produced in a green and dry stamp. 
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THE CONCORD GRAPE. 

We have always esteemed this grape highly, 
but its estimate was greatly heightened in our 
opinion by the splendid samples of wine which 
were exhibited and tested at the recent meeting 
of the Missouri Horticultural Society. There 
has heretofore been a doubt about its making a 
good light wine—but that doubt has now been 
completely removed. All the samples exhibit- 
ed and coming from different growers from both 
Illinois and Missouri, were pronounced excel- 
lent, and, by some of the wine committee, supe- 
rior far to the renowned Catawba. For our 
own use, we must say we prefer the Concord. 
One’s taste’ needs educating to relish the Ca- 
tawba. But few who first partake of it esteem 
it highly—but by use it becomes highly esteem- 
ed. The Concord is a pleasanter wine to taste 
—and one relishes it from the first. 

This grape can, now. be safely planted in 
large quantities, As a market grape it has 
stood unrivalled in this section, but many were 
afraid to plantit largely; because if the market 
should become over-stocked, they did not know 
how they could profitably use the grapes on 
hand. There is now no suspense in this re- 
spect. They can convert the grape into wine 
as profitably as the Catawba can be converted. 
If the Catawba were perfectly healthy, the Con- 
cord would be a more profitable grape to plant. 
It is earlier, consequently more profitable asa 
market grape. It isa more rapid grower, hardi- 
er, more easily managed—that is, does not re- 
quire as much care in pruning, training, &e.— 
It is a more productive grape, making more 
fruit and more wine to the acre. 

There should be a large amount of plants set 
out the present spring. No family should be 
without a dozen or two vines. The grape is 
universally acknowledged as one of the healthi- 
est of fruits, and in Europe it is used to restore 
invalids to health. Men, women and children 
can use it, not only with great gusto and pleas- 
ure, but with decided hygienic advantage. No 
garden is complete without grape vines ; and if 
farmers would plant vineyards, they would re-- 
ceive more profit froma ‘few acres thus planted 
than from their entire farms. The dissemina- 
tion of this noble grape has been a great public 
benefit. 
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Rineworu.—T.W.. Procure some mercurial — 


ointment and apply at night, and wash it off 
inthe morning. Two or three applications and 
you will beall right. We think coal oil would 
be just as efficacious, 

p@r-Mrs. J.T. H. Spirits of turpentine ap- 
plied with a sponge pretty perseveringly, will 
remove the paint from the cloth. : 


-_-@ 
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ga@s-Our old friend, Dr. Link, of Omaha, N.T., 
in a letter containing a club of subscribers, for 
which he will accept our thanks, thus speaks: 
Our winter has been extraordinary—but little 
snow, and that has tarried but a day or two. 
I have 95 head of sheep, and they have not eat 
95 Ibs. of hay yet—the prairie sufficiently 
green to afford them all they want; they are 
as fat as they werein Sept. 

Taz Paciric Montaty.—This is a new enterprise, 
commenced by David M. Gazlay & Co., 34 Liberty 
Street, New York. We believe it is intended chiefly 











to represent the interests of the Pacifie Coast—but it — 


is equally interesting to all. It is avery large mega- 
zine—100 pages—filled with choice matter relating. to 
Mining, Agriculture, the Mechanic, Arte, Literature, 
&c. Terms, $5 per, annum. 


~~~ 





The Cashmere Goat. 
‘Ep. Runas' Weaup: [I have been favored with 
the perusal of your letter to Mr. Elston. .Isee from 
that, you are ohias an regent wer tho Supers 
: goat. I si , wish, to in ou. 
Cosheers a that I. tare iuange of the. ee flock 
tn the Btate of Mo., I'su 


‘fall upply almost afy feasonable demand. 


Pate 1 ~ Suth biped 400 . ; pare 
_ This fo, below, Sa nae TRATES, Ch ia, Mo. 
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ose, and of various grades. 
LT have a few fall blooded bucks for sale; and by text | 
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Preparing the Ground for Vineyards. 

Such has become the rage for planting vine- 
yards, that we fear too little attention is paid 
to the preparation of the ground. 

[t is useless to expect a long-lived, profita- 
ble vineyard, without a thorough preparation 
of the ground for the plants, _The best prepa- 
ration, of course, is to trench the soil to the 
depth of two and a half feet-—but. labor is so 
scarce that few will now adopt this plan, though 
it will pay any one even in these times. 

The next best plan is to plow a furrow as 
deeply as possible, and then have a sub-soil 
plow follow in that—and thus work the ground 
to the depth of at least twenty inches. This 
should be done in the fall, or open spells in win- 
ter, to allow the atmosphere and frosts to act 
upon the soil and decompose it. But once 
plowing in the manner stated is not enough. 
It must be cross-plowed in the same manner 
(followed by the sub-soil plow); and if again 
plowed, so much the better, Then harrow it 
thoroughly and lay it off for the vines. 

It is very important the first season, and every 
season, that the. ground in the vineyard be 
constantly stirred with the plow and cultivator. 
It will have a wonderful effect upon the growth 
of the vines—this constant working of the soil. 
It is continually receiving the fertilizing gases 
from the atmosphere, It keeps moist, In case of 
drouth, the soil is enriched by valuable prop- 
erties drawn up from the sub-soil, as well as 
derived from the atmosphere. We pay too lit- 
tle attention to stirring the soil. All of our 


cultivated crops will be greatly increased by ; 
thorough and constant tillage. The Knox 
horse hoe is.the best instrument to use for this 
purpose with which we are acquainted. 








[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 


IT WILL PAY! 
My brother horticulturists, and farmers, it 


will pay to be upand doing; to be a wide-awake 
man; to get up in’ the morning before break- 
fast and keep things moving. It will pay to be 
diligent ,in your calling—and . however, much 
time others may spend talking polities, or 
leunging about the saloons, it will pay, times 
over, for you and me to look sharp to our farm 
interests—to see that our crops. are properly 
cared for—that our fences are in good condition 
—our fields clear of weeds—our buildings and 
barn-yards models of neatness—our cattle and 
horses of the best breed and ever. in good order. 

It will pay, so to cultivate your field as to 
obtain 75 to 100 bushels of corn to the acre, 
while neighbor Easy is content with 30. 

It will pay, in these times, to. raise good eorn 
and wheat crops. 

It will pay, not to neglect those fruit trees.— 
Ah! here we need line upon line, and precept 
upon precept. Better cultivate an orchard than 
support a doctor. It will pay, in the health of 
your family, to have plenty of fruit for their 
free use. But in order to grow it, we must be 
diligent in’ cultivating our trees, when young, 
and guarding them against the many enemies 
that conspire to destroy them. The borer, ap- 
ple-worm, and other insects muet be looked af- 
ter, and it will pay to inform ourselves as to 
the particulur manner in which we should pay 
our respects to these vermin. ge 
- And while it will pay to look well to the 
“main chance,” it will also pay to have our 
dwelling and door-yard a gem Of rural beauty 
—to have a, beautiful lawn in front—to plant 
flowers close along the walks, beside the doors, 
under the windows—speinkled in profusely, yet 
orderly, Pry as sa arom of finish, aswell 

ness. 
“thee aarp weds, Well "the forin and the 
orchard, knowing'that it will pay for us to do 
so, and that to give attention to the cultivation 


wers will give us a rich return, ofthe 
deauuifel Pky ee more ways than one. 
*#*e* =Macoupin Co. Ill. 





(Written for Colman’s Rural World.) 
PLANTS IN WINTER. 


Months of ice and snow have not left a very 
favorable impression on the minds of the lovers 
of flowers and ‘‘ Nature garlanded in green,” 
Though our winters aré generally mild and 
pleasant, replete with bright sunshine and clear 
sky, yet we feel that, something still is wanting 
to make our comfort and enjoyment complete. 
True, we have evergreens adorning our lawns, 
parks and forests, greatly aiding to change the 
monotony of the scene; but inventive and 
change-loving man seeks for more—endeavors 
to court a flowery June from the icy lap of 
January. As we have remarked before that our 
winters were moatly mild and sunny, the cul- 
ture of plants in windows and greenhouses be- 
comes quite easy, Where it is not desirable to 
force plants, fires will be required seldom. 
Through the days of winter the rays of the sun 
will be sufficient to warm the greenhouse. We 
think that a family truly loving flowers would 
deem it a great luxury to have a plant-house 
attached to their premises, and would find a 
pleasant time for recreation in tending it. 

But we are confident of one thing, and that 
is, that every lady reader of the World, though 
she may not have a conservatory, has at least 
her window sills filled with her choice favorites. 
How truly beautiful is the appearance of a room 
having a few specimens of well-grown plants 
arranged around the windows! It has always 
appeared to us in better taste, and presenting 
more refinement, than displays of costly plate 
and furniture. Can there be anything more 
beautiful than a Camelia in full bloom? What 
richer, fresher and airyer than the Azalia, Hy- 
acinth, Violet, anda host’ of others, blooming 
with but little care, when all without is barren 
and trost-bound ? 

The flowers living, blooming, are those that 

“Speak of hope to the fainting heart, 

With a voice of promise.” 
Plants cultivated in rooms, although they have 
all the sunlight required, suffer far more than 
those in plant-houses. We notice three great 
causes of failures, namely, the dryness of the 
atmosphere in rooms, dust rising and settling 
upon the leaves, choking up the pores unless 
wished off three or four times during the week. 
The leaves of the geranium, for example, we 
know attain twice the size when treated toa 
shower often, than those that are permitted to 
collect all the dust and retain it. 

Improper light is another cause of failure, 
and of the three mentioned bears the most 
weight. Plants set back where the rays ot light 
are dim, grow up weak and slender, having 
sateen ; colorless-and sickly. To 
make a plant strong, healthy and stocky give it 
all the light, sunlight especially, that can be 
had, avoiding the dry, heated air of close stoves. 
If plants must be in such rooms, too much wa- 
ter can scarcely be given them. A daily sprink- 
ling of the leaves would add beauty and fresh- 
ness, keeping the pores open and causin 
vigorous growth. Where the sun shines peal 
the glass on plants, these should either be shaded 
while the drops remain upon the leaves, or the 
water applied before sunrise or in the evening. 

One thing more, before ending this article, 
we cannot pass by.. The soil used. in pots 
should be of the best leaf mold and sand, this 
having the advantage of being rich, porous and 
retaining moisture. The common soils of our 
gardens are objectionable for pots, becoming 
hard and what is termed baking. The tender 
rootlets of pot plants cannot penetrate such soil. 

RvRa ist. 


Cucumbers in Westchester County. 
‘The following account of the mode of raising 
cucumbers, the extent of the crop, etc.,in West- 
chester county, N, Y., from the pen of “Ire- 
nus,” of the New York Observer, is interesting: 
‘Tt is a great business, and becoming larger 
every year, and the demand for pickles in the 
army has given a great impulse to the business 
for a year or two past. In some parts of the 
county nearly every farmer sets off an acre or 
two of ground for cucumbers. The same spot 
is often used for many successive years, but it 
must be well manured, for the crop is a heavy 
one, and would speedily exhaust the soil. Along 
the valleys of the Sawmill river and the Bronx, 
the cucumber patches are often laid out on the 
borders of the stream, where there is. little 
danger of drouth, and the soil is always rich, 
‘They plant about. the first of July, and in six 
weeks from the time of planting the expect to 
begin to pick for pickles. This is sharp work, 
which lasts about six weeks longer, till trost 
‘comes. It requires the Jabor of two men about 
all the time, after picking begins, or, if the wo- 
‘men and children turn out to help, one man 
manages to get along with an acre. One man 
alone can pick about five thousand pickles in 
aday. Sometimes they must be picked every 
day, but usually every other day. 
“On the side of the field nearest the a 
ished is made, with a la 
under a thatched roof, and upon the table the 
cucumbers are emptied from the baskets of the 
ickers. They are then sorted and thrown into, 
yarrels, according to their size, and towa) 
night are carried to the factory or depot, rere 
they are bought by the manufacturer, Two 





sand for his cucumbers; last year a dollar an 








platform or ‘table 


years ago the producer got one dollar a thous] off. 


~ 


RURAL WORLD AND VALLEY FARMER. 


a@ half and this year a dollar and seventy-fige 
cénts, ta 
“An acre of ground will yield from one hun- 
dred thousand to two hundred and fifty thousand 
cucumbers every season. Producers vary in 
their statements as to the number, and very 
much depends on the soi! and culture and sea- 
son. If the ground is kept clear of weeds, and 
the Weather is favorable, the crop will be ulong 
toward the higher figures. But if we take one 
pe thousand as the yield, it will give this 
year $175 as the income for every acre, and the 
income is nearly all clear profit. Two or three 
acres in a “‘pickle patch” will pay a farmer 
three’or four hundred dollars, and probably it 
will be the most profitable part of his farm and 
his year’s work. 

“It is a very simple, very easy, and very 
eat way of turning a little land to good ac- 
coudt. And there is no probability that the 
business will be overdone, for the pickles, when 
mad¢, are readily exported to the ends of the 
earth, and they are in universal demand.” 


* [Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 

SINGLE EYE PLANTS. 
By AMATEUR. 
In listening to the Essay and very interesting discus- 
sions;that followed, at the late meeting of the State 
Horticultural Society, upon the relative value of plants 
propagated from “Layers” und from “Single Byes,” 
I thought an unfair comparison was drawn between 
these two classes of plants—and the samples of “Best 
Quality Layers and of Steam PuLants from Ohio— 
both; exhibited by Dr. Schroeder—had a tendency to 
mislead in the real value of the several plants in 
question. 

The Stream PLANts exhibited from the Doctor's 
snuff-box, with their three inch canes and microscopic 
buds, were pour indeod, and the sale and planting of 
such vines have injured grape progress amazingly. 

Bat I desire it to be borne in mind that Stream 
PLANTS and “Single Eye plants” are no more synonyms 
than “Layers” and “Good Plants” are; and 
purpose showing how good Single Eye plants can be 
pias, Ol and why I prefer PLANTING and RAISING 
from Single Eyesratherthan Layers. The best plants 
that I ever purchased out of many hundreds and from 
many propagators, were from Dr. Grant, of a similar 
class with the Iona and Israella which he is now selling 
at two dollars. Itis with mea great fault in having 
such short canes. I want acane ot from twelve to fifteen 
ipebor long, and these can hardly be expected per 
mail. 





Thad propagated for my own use, with considerable 
success, by layers and cuttings—-and for the last four 
years, by Single Eyes; also for the purpose of demon- 
strating to my own satisfaction the relative value of 
each—andI have had, each season, some raised in 
each mode the best that [know how. I have tried 
the Single Eyes in three different modes, viz: from 
Single Eyes started in pots in a furcing bed or in Cor- 
nelius’ propagating pots; from Single Eyes planted at 
ored in the forcing bed; and from si 
on sections of the roots, 

THE CUTTINGS. 

T select well ripened wood cut in the fall, of not very 
rapid growth; preferthe lower part of the cane at- 
tached to the former year’s wood, but never retain 
any of the old wood, cutting close into the origin of 
the shoot. Make the cuttings at least twelve inches 
long; always cut square atthe lowest bud and quite 
close, and leave three-quarters of an inch of wood 
above the upper eye. The ground has been trenched 
three spades deep with six inches of well rotted ma- 
nure, worked in while trenching; haveused thesame 
ground three years. Take up the plants in the fall by 
making a trench at the one side, lifting the plant 
with as many of the roots as possible. This stira the 
soil deeply, eriates and freezes it during the winter ; 
level it in the spring; in April to first of May, putin 
the cuttings by making a trench; lay the cuttings to 
the upper eye; tramp the ‘soil at the fvot of cutting; 
fill in from the next trench; set the cuttings in rows 
eight inches to a foot apart; rows about eighteen in- 
ches apart; in June mulch and shade in hot days. 
These make what usEp to be called good plants, but 
when seen beside Single Eye or Layer plants, even of 
Catawba, bear no comparison, and, as is too generally 
the case, when carelessly drawn out of the bed with 
but slight opening of the soil, they are poor indeed. 
Such plants constantly reproduced trom cuttings, have 
done much to injure the stamina of Catawba and Isa- 
bella. There is much difference in the ease with which 
varieties root, and itismy opinion that constitutional 
vigor will be longest maintained in those varieties 
that do not propagate easily, especially by cuttings. 
> LAYERS. 

These are best produced from wood pinched in during 
the fall to ripen and develop the buds, situated as low 
as possible on the vines for convenience in laying down. 
Prepare the ground well in which to lay the shoot; 
make a small trench, and in spring, while the cane is 
pliant, lay it it down in its place and peg down ver 
LOoSBLY ; let the eyespush and make a. growth: of 
about six inches, take out the pegs, raise the cane and 
make slight notches through the bark on the under 
side; stir the soil in the trench; peg the cane down 
firmly. As the young shoot grows, put on a little 
earth from time to time till from three to four inches 
are put on—these ina good season, with rich soil, 
will make strong plants like those exhibited at the 
meeting. The stems should be tied upto small stakes. 
At the end of the growing season they are carefully 
taken up with a fork and separated from the parent 
and from each other. If left in tue ground all winter, 
the freezing and thawing are apt to injure the roots, 
as the soil is so shaliow. 

There are several objectionsto layering; First, as to 
economy; few good P soni can be thus raised froma vine 
and the balance of the-wood will be wasted (unless used 
as Single Eyes or cuttings). Second, constant layer- 
ing tly weakens the _ vine, and will impair 
and@ltimately destroy its fruitfulness. Third, the 
vines thus produced make long-jointed canes which, 
as well as the roots, are soft and open grained; the 
buds on the lower portion of the cane are apt to be 


ard| feebly developed; the best buds being on the top, 


of the cane, are cut off;. the roots instead of being 
small, wiry and fibrous, are long, thick and soft, and’ 
the fine ramifications being atthe extremity, are eut 
t is no recomen 
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cane 








ngle Byes grafted" 


lation to a vine to have a|’ 
ree quarters of an inch thick—eyes six inches | rule. 
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‘apart, and roots four feet long and as naked asa ram 


rod; such plantsare as objectionable as sTEAM PLANTS, 
and more dangerous as they DECEIVE THE Bre. It 
improves the layers much, and maintains the yigor of 
the parent, to separate the string of lapel from 
the parent vine by the first of September. Fourth, 
when every shoot does not root fully, but leaves a long 
subterranean stem, with a few small straggling root- 
lets, they are difficult to plant; the rootlets apt to dry 
out,and having no symmetrical system of troots, 
are worse than mere cutting plants and will never 
make a first class vine. 

When only about two plants are made and rooted 
in the lath boxes or open baskets—then we have first 
class plants, but not good for marLine. 

SINGLE EYE PLANTS. 

For these the best wood is also selected in the fall— 
if specially prepared by pinching, so much the better, 
cut into pieces with aninch of wood below and half 
an inch above the eye. With a portion I use Cornelius’ 
propagating pots to induce callus. I make an ordina- 
ry hot bed with manure, have everything ready by the 
15th Feb. tolst March; have a sloping box that is 
set over the manure; sashes 4 feet by 6 feet, and each 
length of sash is partitioned off so as to be able to 
work in one without exposing the others. Cover the 
manure witha thin layer of moss, and 6 inches of 
clean sand; pape a Single Eye in a two ineh pot nearly 
filled with charcoal and sand, and set nearly tothe rim 
in the bed; shade in bright days; mat in cold nights; 
water regularly and ventilate as needful. When the 
roots have filled the pots, shift intosix inch pots; in 
settled warm weather, in May, keep off the glass; turn 
into the open ground in June, in good, but not too 
rich soil, and at the close of the season I have had 
Delaware plants with canes of three to five feet, short 
jointed; plump buds; close graired, small, firm, wiry, 
fibrous roots radiating in symmetrical wheel-like man- 
ner,ready to send out its roots in every «lirection; and 
then with a cane cut twelve or fifteen inches, I got a 
vine increasing in power from year to year, complete- 
ly filling the ground with roots and laying the founda- 
iton for long life and fruitfulness. For such plants 
as these I would exchange all the layer plants I ever 
raised or saw, except basket layers. 

I have started the eyes in the bed and allowed them 
to grow all season there, removing the sash in May 
and the sides in August; they make magnificent canes, 
with well balanced roots, from four to six feet; 
and while these are much admired by many, are too 
long jointed and soft and open in cane and root for 
my taste. 

I have grafted Single Eyes on pieces of root about 
three inches, treated them like the Single Eye plants in 
pots, and, when taking up in the fall, cut off the piece 
of old rvot ; they makegood plants. I see no respect 
in which they differ from the other single plants with 
the same treatment, and the eyes are more certain to 
push when set on the piece of root. The roots of the 
Iden and Taylor’s Bullett, work well as stocks. The 
eyes are cut with a wedge cut and a small shoulder rest- 
ing on the end of the stock and the wedge inserted in 
a slit in the stock and tied in with a thread dipped in 
grafting wax. 

In undertaking these operations, it is convenient to 
have one or more spare frames for forcing early vege- 
tables that can be planted out by the time the change 
into the larger pots is made. 

“Two Yaets are tlear to my mind :—First Single Eye 
plants are not of necessity “Steam plants”. Second, 
many “fine, big” LAYER PLANTS are as worthless as the 
“little creatures raised by steam”, although they fill 
the eyx of the purchaser and the pocket of the puffer 
better. 

Of SUMMER LAYERING, the less said the better. 


TAYLOR’S BULLITT GRAPE, 

Wine from this grape was exhibited before 
the late meeting of the Missouri Horticultural 
Society. So highly was it thought of by the 
Committee, that one member, a heavy importer 
of Sherry and Madeira wines, and an excellent 
judge of wine, remarked that if this wine 
could be had, it would entirely stop the import- 
ation of those wines. Being a pretty good judge 
of Sherry wine, we could hardly distinguish it 
from that wine, and think it, if anything, supe- 
rior to it. We predict that this grape will cre- 
ate a new era in wine making. That it could 
be sold for Sherry we have no doubt, and the 
price of all foreign wines is enormous. 

The Taylor’s Bullitt grape is a native, was 
found growing wild on a spur of the Cumber- 
land mountains. It is a white grape, and is. 
remarkably vigorous and healthy. It needs to 


be pruned like the Concord to get a large erop 
—that is by pinching and shortening in during 
growth, thereby causing it to produce laterals on 
which the fruit will be mainly produced. We 
are glad to be able to report so favorably of the 
wine from this grape, and think that those who 
plant it for vineyard culture will find’-it their 
most profitable wine grape. 








CornisH Mop or Raisine Ear.y Potatozrs,— 
Eeutag the seed is now nalversely practiced 
whenever early maturity is desired. This is 
done in the following manner: 

An airy, light room, ot lott with windows to: 
be closed in severe weather, has tiers of sheives 
filling up all its available space. These are 
often, from Jack of room, too close to each 
other, and a foot from shelf to shelf may be 
given as a good: av distance. On these 
shelves the seed is ully. placed, each on its 


“lend; one sack weighing about two hundred 


will thus require about thirty feet square of 
sttperficial space. With a due supply of light 
and air, and’ the occasional removal of any 
tuber showing signs of disease, they may remain’ 
till planting time comes, Thee 


aay are drawn a good fortnight in advance’ 6f 
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[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
, SUNSET. 
BY MISS EMELINE CLARK. 
The Angel's pon is writing 
All over-bill and vale— 
“Look ap, 0 man, to Heaven: 
God’s Joye can never fail!” 


The Angel, with his pencil, 
Has touched the earth and sky, 
And left them burning with the text, 
“Go's love can never die!” 


Lo! now, to look out Westward, 
We shield our dazzled sight; 
So in our West, at even-tide, 
May flood Heaven’s wondrous light. 


Oh, blessed sunset season! 
Sweet time of rest and peace !— 
So ends the Christian’s earthly life, 
And all its murmurs cease. 


<-> 


An Angel Now. . 

**Mamma, my poor little head hurts so bad,’ 
exclaims a little girl of only four summers, as 
she rests her head on her mother’s bosom. 

‘* Darling, I am very sorry. Show me where 
it aches most.” 

“It hurts all over, mamma,” she lisps, while 
tears trickle down her pale cheeks. 

Poor little angel! She knows not what death 
is. Her mother gently smoothes her curling 
locks; for, gentle mother, thou knowest what 
pain. and sorrow are. 

‘“No use now, mamma. No use, for I forgot 
all about my head, and you would too, mamma, 
if: you had been with me just now.” The pa- 





- rent’s eye glistened, her lip quivered, and her 


voice trembled, as she said softly, 

“Where was my sweet Mary ?” 

“O, mamma, it was so beautiful! and the 
argels were dressed so pretty; the whitest 
dresses you ever saw, mamma. When they 
all saw me they ran to their harps, and played 
the ‘sweetest music you ever leard. Indeed, 
mamma, everything was so beautiful and bright. 
I whispered to one of them not to stop playing 
until | brought my mamma to hear it!” 

The mother’s lips moved not, for she well 
knew.the-‘messenger of death was there, dod the 
angela were ready to snatch her child from her 


som. 

The child raised its soft eyes to its mother’s, 
and, siniling, whispered, ‘Mamma, will you sit 
here and listen to the music for a little while, 
till I go, and see what the lovely angel wants 
with, me?” 

Her blue eyes closed tranquilly, and she 
whispered, “Good night;” and fell asleep !— 
| Selected. sabighe 


_LETTER TO MY NIECE, A. M. 
In tHe Country, January, 1865. 

My Dear Niecy-Teazy: This dark-blue sky 
and yellow snow, as I look out of the window 
to see them (it is ten in the evening), is a show 
that I cannot tirein looking at. And this dark 
blue sky is so deep! with stars twinkling in the 
depth, Great are the stars; but infinite is the 
deep. It is, therefore, a fine thing to look into. 
Think what a privilege! to have it at any time 
to. look at, to your heart’s content, and uo 
charge. Just now it seems deeper than ever— 
and the snow—the earth—seems a mere speck. 
The clouds are coming—how they troop up 
from the Weat—fleeces in the moonlight, speed- 
ing along as ifin a race. Others come troop- 
ing. The whole heavens are covered; the 
noon hes her ‘‘man;’’ and the little stars are 
no more twinkles, save the evening star, that is 
a great jewel on the rim of the hor:zon—a sis- 
te? orb to the earth, which is just such another 
star (te Venus). 

And now thewind creaks the building, show- 
ing that the clouds are getting up a commotion. 
Butbeyond (to say something original) there is 
still ‘thé deep blue, with the stars in their places 
—in their places, when you and I shall be out 


t} of ours,, Well; other.eyes will see them, that 





will. feel just as. we do about them ; and 

will say..‘othereyes will look upon these stars 
when we are gone” —while the stars themselves, 
will, shine on. “forever,” like Tennyson’s brook, 


. Aga the marr ia out, running a race the) 
eontrary way with the clouds. How she hurriea| 








jis, all clear, and bright, and alone, her “man” 


| Mars — anot er ‘“‘man’—has_ moved ‘to the} 


Pr 


lalong! But the clouds beat her—and there she 


shoring his homely face as usual. ’Tis a face 
iy iar; almost every child is acquainted with 
| ii + age le, go the belle, "Tis a night to 
ingle, jingle, go the belle, *Tis a ni 
be asi the net with furs as thick e the 
snow itself—for it fell but yesterday, and is 
deep, and white, and as fresh as the cheeks 
that tingle to the briskness. How fit for such 
bright eyes and flushed cheeks, with hearts as 
goods for I know the merry load. The moon 
ooks on nothing purer and better. Vestal énow! 
vestal maidens! Z’hey are not giddy with mis- 
chief, anxious with thought, perplexed about 
many,, many things—and some other things.— 
They see those stars; and their eyes twinkle to 
them—and take in the fullness of the scene.— 
Still, there are other thoughts. Bind a maid- 
en’s thonght if you can—a young man’s the 
same, And that makes the increase of the 
‘world—the happiness and misery, the tears and 
the smiles—and in these we live, 

It is 12 o’clock. There is not the pit-dark-} 
ness of midnight, The moon, in company with } 


West, and she gives a very clear, fair light. The} 
air is still. The hills’in the distance are clear-| 
ly seen. The trees near at hand stand still as 
if waiting, in this long, winter night, for the 
spring. Nr many winters they have waited? 
they are old orchard trees, and have done good 
service, and are atil! as good as ever. Bhey 
east their own shadow on the snow, seen dis- 
tinctly here. It is but the shadow of their 
frames—their leafy honors have all gone. 

The. roofs of the buildings are heavy with 
snow. They make the scene still more quiet.— 
All is quiet; not even a dog is awake; not an 
owl. Only my. little stove is busy: that keeps 
me company; it is my servant as well. The 
few flies that were in my room weeks ago, are 
now gone—the frost I suppose laid them as it 
did all insect life. Not even a fly to keep liv- 
ing company with, But there are my thoughts 
—the memory of old days, when life was new, 
Aided by a little music, how these memories are 
quickened! They live then, always with tears 
ready to fall! Adieu! F.G. 
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LETTER from HETTIE HAYFIELD. 
N. J. Cotman, Esq: No “surprise” of the 
New Year has brought with it more pleasure 
than the determination of the Valley Farmer to 
increase the number of its visits to our house- 
hold. 
I regard an agricultural journal as pre-emin- 
ently the family journal, and.secondary only ia 
good influence in the home cirele to a religious 
paper condueted really in a religious spirit. 
Indeed, I am not sure, remembering how the 
Great Master has mixed our temporal and epir- 
itual wants, whether to secure the attention of 
a family of various tastes a paper might not be 
more sure of a permanent interest that embraces 
in its columns the whole cirele of topics that 
usually come up in family re-unions around the 
hearthstone at evening. 
I hope your ‘success may be commensurate 
with your desert, and that another year may 
find you a weekly visitor; for no journal comes 
to our fireside that is more warmly welcomed— 
that more fully sustains its promises, or is bet- 
ter adapted to the section of country and class 
of persons for whom it is designed, than yours. 
I send you the following article, and remain, 
with sincere respect and best wishes, yours, &, 
Hayfields, Feb.7, 1865. Herriz Hayvievo, 


IMPROMPTU REFRESHMENTS. 
BY HETTIE HAYFI£LD, ; 
If some of these fine moonlight evenings, when 
sleighing is good, you should have friends de- 
posited at your fireside, for whom you would 
like something nicer than the cider, nuts and 
apples you usually bring forth, you may pre- 
pare a nice waiter in short order. 9 
Give the stove a brisk start. Butter some 
little tins, or a long stove pan. Lay on your 
dresser 9 eggs, 1} pts. of best granulated ‘eu- 
gar, 1} pts. of best flour, a nutmeg and cup of 
cold water, for sponge cake or roll. ij 
Beat thoroughly and separately the velks and 
whites; stir into the yelks the sugar until per- 
fectly smooth ; stir in alternately the flour and 
whites: grate into the batter a half nutmeg, and 
stir in three tablespoonfuls of cold water. Bake 
in little tins, or spread the batter about a halt 











inch thick in your stove pan. Bake briskly. 
When done, (with a sharp knife) trim offthe, 
crusty edge; spread smooth with jelly or niar-| 
malade ; roll up the cake as you would a duimp- | 
ling; tie it witha strip ot cloth, and soon, as 
cold cut in half inch slices. It fillea cake 
ket handsomely. This roJl, with santo 
aquick made and elegant dessert. ary 

As an accompaniment to this cake, you sued 
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season and sweeten a quart of best cream, and 
whip it to. a perfect froth. 
use as sithple whipped ‘cream. If the’ weather 
is' very cold, set it out and let: it freeze—it is a 
beautiful and delicious refreshment, but of suck 
erial lightness that your mes if much ab- 
sorbed in conversation, will hardly be anxious 
of getting anything ; or, if there is a light, dry 
snow on the ground, you may stir in; just be- 
fore using, as much snow as will make the 
whip of about the consistence of ice-cream, and 
it will hardly be distinguishable from the best 
ot that article—but if the snow is wet, do not 
try it on my responsibility. 
lf you are in the habit of using “aque ‘ar- 
dente,” which I hope you are not—if you sea- 
son the cream previous ‘to whipping with the 
best brandy or old Bourbon and nutmeg, you 
will have a delicious cream-nogg. Cream-nogg 
is excellent diet fordyspeptics, for whom phy- 
sicians prescribe stimulants. 
anatie Hanging Basket, ! 
Hanging baskets, whether in the greenhouse 
or the window, if nicely filled with living plants, 
are always admired. ‘hey are also quite fash- 
ionable, and why should not that have some- 
thing to do with the matter as well as with fine 
clothes? The pottera make pots to hang up, 
out of clay, the same as ordinary flower pots. 
These, with plants gracefully depending from 
their sides, are very pretty. end use large sea 
shells, others the balf of a cocoanut shell, while 
the more costly are many kinds of terra cotta 
ware and endless patterns of rustic work. These 
last ere what we started to speak of. We have 
seen some very elaborate styles of rustic bas- 
kets, imported from New York, mostly made 
of knotty and gnarly pieces of roots and bark 
of trees on a wooden frame work, most likely 
turned for the purpose. Now these, when nice- 





ly done, and varnished, are exceedingly pretty; | 


80 too are those made from the cones of pine 
and fir trees. These usually cannot be so 
readily varnished. There is, yet another ma- 
terial plentiful in the West, and nothing is bet- 
ter or looks nicer; these are acorns. Acorn 
baskets, either with or without. the cups, if 
equal sized acorns are selected and nicely put 


on (which any handy man can do) and then} - 


coated with two coats of the best coach varnish, 
are very much admired. } 
To obtain one without much trouble, get.a 
emall sized wooden bowl of the grocer, some 
brads, and acorns, These are all the materials 
required. For suspension cords, take copper 
wire, and run through the acorns to cover it. 
To be just right, the bowls require to be deeper 
than ordinary butter or wooden bowls; hence 


it is best to have them turned, where it is cons}. 


venient to do so,—[E. S., in Prairie Farmer, 


A Tough. Story. 

There is a place in Maine 80 rocky, that when 
the Downeasters plant corn, they look for crev- 
ices in the rocks, and shoot the grains in with 
a musket ; they can’t raise ducks there no how, 
for the stones are so thick that the ducks can’t 
get their bills between them to pick up the 
grasshoppers, and the only way that the sheep 
can get at the sprigs of grass is by grinding 
their noses on a grindstone. 

But that aint a circumstance to a place on the 
Eastern shore. There the land is so poor that 
it takes two kildeas to say ‘‘kildea;’’ and ona 
clear day you can see the grasshoppers climb 
up @ mullen stalk, and look with tears in their 
eyes over a fifty acre field; and the humble- 
bees have to go down on their knees to get at 
the grass; all the mosquitoes died of starva- 
tion, and the turkey buzzards had to emigrate. 

But there is a county in Virginia which can 
beat that—there the land is 80 sterile that when 
the wind is at the northwest, they have to tie 
the children to keep them from being blown 
away; there it takes six frogs to see a man, and 
when the dogs bark they have to lean against 
the fence; the horses are so thin that it takes 
twelve of them to make a shadow, and when] 
they kill a beef they have to hold him ‘up to 
knock him down. 

But, oh! there is a region in Jersey, saith 
Mose Draper. where they held a two weeks’ ju- 
bilee in the churches, because it was announced 
that a fresh blade of grass had sprouted in the 
southern part of the county. There the natives 
once murdered a traveler for the sake of half a 
gingerbread cake, which he was rumored to 
have in his pocket, and there too they turned a 
man ont of meeting because after a visit to 
Philadelphia he reported that while in the city 
he had had at one time as much as he could 
eat. Sich is life. 


[Written for the Rural World and Valley Farmer.} 
DEWDROPS OF WISDOM. 
He who teaches, often learns himself. | 

The idea of what ought to be, rises up from the 

heart what is. 
It is our duty to appropriate our time to val- 
vable purposes. 

- He, who being master of the advantageous 
moment to crush his enemy, magnanimously 
neglecta ii—is born to be a conqueror. 

He that endures unto the end, the,same shall 
be paved 
Of ali the if] habits, that of idleness’ ig the 
not incorrigible. 

A ag and solitary places genius is often 
found, ' 















It. is. now.réady for} 
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THE RURAL LIFE. 
BY MBS. L. B SIGOURNEY. 


The rural life in every climer 

Hath bee the foe of war and erime, 
Its earnest toils have nurtured health, 
Atd quell’d the vanity of weatth, 

And proy’d with adamantine band 
The strength and glory of @ land, 


The farmer who, in days of old, 

From house to ieee produce sold; 
Well ripened fruit and sheaves of gold; 
Seem’d to us, children of the town, 

A trifle coarse and wondrous brewn ; 

We Wonder’d how bis ample hand 
Became so horny and so tann’d, 

And deem’d his heavy shoes would ill 
Befit the light-heel’d dancer’s skill; 

But they who,’neath his roof, should try 
The test of hospitality, 

His honesty without a flaw, 

His love of liberty and law, 

Would find, howe’er conceal’d from view, 
The roughen’d diamond pure and true. 


He need not mark with anxious eye 
The fluctuant market’s usury,— 

Nor had he need to watch or wail 

The lightness. of the baker’s scale,— 

His own sweet loaves from oven’s maw, 
Shall eareful wife or daughter draw, 
Well pleased the household board to see 
Crown’d by their active ministry. 


His fields of grain that richly spread, 
His towering maize, with tassell’d head; 
His lowing herds that freely pour , 
The creamy neetar’s balmy store; 

The poultry roaming proudly blest, 
The ivory treasures of their nest; 

The bees that hoard in cone-like bower 
The honied essence of the flower; 

The garden-roots that bide their time, 
The fruits that fall, the vines that climb, 
A plenteous aliment supply, 

Which even Parisian luxury, 

With all its wire-drawn art and fame, 
Perchance might scorn, but need not blame. 


Ho! for the flax-field’s blossom blue, 
And lustrous leaf surcharged with dew, 
Its fibrous stem the wheel shall stir 

Of many a thrifty cottager. 

Ho !—for the white flock wandering nigh 
Thro’ pastures green, with patient eye; 
Their silken fleece by woman’s care 
Transmuted for her houschold dear, 
Arms them the keenest blast to bear; 
And well such useful labors cheer 

With sweet content her shelter’d sphere. 


For she from loom and distaff drew 

Not thread alone, or warp and woof, 

But strength to bear and will tu do, 

That kept neuralgie pains aloof. 

The arm that in the dairy wrought, 
Gain’d musele firm by action free; 

While buxom health and cheerful thought, 


a alps gt ab f industry, 


at sustains 

The mystic nerves and flowing veins, 
Lends to the cheek a ruddy glow, 

And keeps the forehead fair, 

Even though chill age-hath sifted snow 
Amid the lustrous hair. 


~~ 
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[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
ORIGINAL CONCEITS. 

What should the lamp of life be used for? 
To burn the oil of human kindness. 

“What was the most noted virgin of the an- 
cient times?” ‘The Queen of Sheba.” “She? 
Ba (h)!” 

Where thou goest, there will I go also—as 
the crow said to the nag. 





Some people growi—and with reason, when 
they eat sausage. 
MOPPING DAY, 
There is little play 
On a mopping day, 
Unless you get your feet on the wet; 
And then; you bet, 
There is play at-four (four foet) 
In a race to the door— 
While, if you beat, 
’T will be—in retreat. 
Laughter and aggravation are the sugar and 
spice of a man’s life. 
WRITING POETRY (MACHINE POETRY.) 

If you wish to be a poet— 

If you are.BouND to be a poet— 

Why, then—just go it. 

Some people must blow it 

Before they will kuow it, 

And THEN they can’t show it-— 

(But still they will owe it)— 

I know it. A. Poet.i 


The Paths of the Doctors—The one leads 
through sweets, and is the Aome-path; the other 
through, water, the Aigh-drop-path; the third 
leads everywhere : this is the all-path. 

bg M. D. Paray. 

Somebody most beautifully says that, ive is: 

water asleep. 


We know who said that the snowofthe morn: | 


ing oft eings in the brook at night. 


It is common ‘to say a butterfly ‘is a flower ow 
the wing; but not’so common to say a flower is’ 


a butterfly at rest. . 
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LETTER FROM MASSACHUSETTS. 

Cou. Corman: Your Rural World has reach- 
ed me in this far-off corner of creation—Law- 
rence. It comes in courtly attire, bowing its 
way gracetully to my table. And it comes with 
its head full of wisdom and its heart full of 
friendship. I greet it gladly. I know it is a 
part fulfillment of your long-cherished wishes. 
I know it will be welcomed in many Western 
homes as a cherished friend and a rich benefac- 
tor. Ite mechanical appearance is superb—it 
equals the good work of this classic region of 
printers, papers and books. No Boston press 
would be ashamed of it. Give my regards to 
your printer, and bid him onward speed in his 
enlightening course, 

The matter is ag good as the manner of your. 
polite sheet. Only give it a little more of what 
we call “polite literature”—the every-day talk 
of the world in its better moods, and it will be 
capital. Cows and sheep and poultry do well 
in their places, and every good farmer honors 
them—but he and his family like to take a look 
at something elsenow and then, Farmers are 
curious bodies: See them out in the world, 
and they are always peering about to see what 
is up, and how things move. They are always 
in for the reasons of things and often puzzle 
pretended philosophers with sharp questions.— 
Their eyes were never made for nothing, nor 
even for looking contentedly upon grain-fields 
and pastures. Then give them in the Rural 
World irequent pictures of life at large as it is 
lived by the busy throngs in the great centres 
of human activity. 

Bear with me a little, and I will sketch you 
a little picture of this town of spindles and shut- 
tles. Twenty years ago it was not here. The 
Merrimack then rolled its waters by undisturb-. 
ed. A region of sand lay desolate between the 
hills that now look down upon a thriving city. 
It was a good-for-nothing spot—but the quick 
eye of the manufacturer fell upon the gentle rap- 
ids in the river. A company was organized ; 
the land purchased; a dam thrown across the 
river; a canal cut a mile long; mills put up 
along its whole length ; railroads brought here; 
a city laid out and. built; and. now 20,000 peo- 
ple live and labor here, and millions of capital 
are made immensely remunerative. And yet 
it continues to grow and-tiever had a better pros- 
pect than now, The profits of a single mill were 
over a million of dollars last year. It is said 
that it paid for itself in one twelvemonths. An- 
other mill cleared over $900,000—others did as 
well; and still mills are going up—several 
new Ones this year. A new canal on the other 
side of the river is to be dug. Manufactures of 
all kinds flourish here. Merinoes, calicoes, 
thibets, flannels, shawls, beavers, full cloths, 
sheetings, shirtings, carpets, ducks, cards, cas- 
tings, engines, sewing machines, belts, machi- 
nery, papers, pasteboards, boxes, bobbins, 
piano-cloths, tablecloths, feltings, hats, reeds, 
&c., are made in great abundance here. Wors- 
ted manufacture has just commenced ; and last- 
ing—the first in this country, I believe: Fab 
rics heretofore wholly confined to English and 
French mills, will soon be turned out here in 
abundance. Farmers, in the West, will see in 
this a spur to enterprise and intelligence. We 
want their wool and cotton and flax and flour. 
We want the iron of Missouri and the copper 
of Superior. Give us your products, and we will 
give your our manufactures. 





Some of your Western people talked of leav- 
ing New England out in the cold. No, no; that 
will never do. Would you éut the farm away 
from the market? the city away from the 
country ? the mill away from the grain-fields? 
No—we must live and flourish together. You 
produce and we will consume. You give us the 
raw material and we will give you the manufac 
tured fabrics; Massachusetts honors Missouri. 
We rejoice in all your now glorious prospects. 
We see and appreciate your central position ; 
your splendid rivers; your lands and mines; 
your mild climate; your great city—and, more 
than all, your free institutions. All honor to 
Migsouri! No man can measure the magni- 


tude of her future. The centre of the great 


American sepublic—all must revolye around 
her. 
Great prospects lie before the farmers of the 
West. In the quickened enterprise of a disen 

thralled country, there muet be grand opportu- 
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nities for the-farmer. Already the manufactu- 
ring interests of New England begin to feel the 
throb of.a new life—all is astir, New mills, 
new machinery, new kinds of goods, new enter- 
prises, are talked of, of are already in operation. 
All this must call for quickened enterprise 
among the farmers. Let the Rural Warld sound 
the note of enterprise. The farmer’s paradise 
is coming—let him be up and doing. 

With many respects, I subscribe myself as of 
old. cd 


a 
[Written for Colman’s Rural World.]} 
SPRING IN FEBRUARY. 
The early day is full of light—the warm, 
Mild light of spring—and yet ’tis February, 
February in its waning days. There’s not 
A breeze afloat—as if the air would favor 
Thelight. The little folk are out of dvors. 
Echo is heard, distinct, even at a distance. 
And yet the brook is hid, but clear and busy, 
Murmuring in its undertone. It knows 
But little of this day, as to itself 
It sings its own sweet ditty, dreaming of summer. 
How warm the trees! thoughtful in this warm sunlight, 
Stretching their arms towards the sun, as if 
In thankfulness. I see,on near approach, 
How white and warm the sunlight clasps them, waking 
The buds, that fain woulé out to see the beam, 
As yet unseen by them sleeping and held 
Till the great general birth. [look to see 
The dust rise from the South hill-sides long bare 
And waiting for the harrow. Here is summer, 
In the soft, fallowed soil. The heated air, 
Is dancing up the steep. "Tis summer now— 
Without Tse Birps. And now I also feel 
The chilly breath from frozen plains below. 
Faint clouds too gatherin the West. The sun 
Will soon behold another sight, when all 
This fallow soil whitens with snow and cold— 
Till the true spring appears, and then fair leaves 
And flowers, instead of snow, will greet thesight. G. 
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How to Act when the Clothes Take Fire. 
- Three persons out of four would rush right up 
to the burning individual, and begin to paw 
with their hands without any definite aim. It 
is useless to tell the victim to do this or that, or 
call for water. In fact, it is generally best ‘to 
say not a word, but seize a blanket from a bed, 
or a cloak, or any woolen fabric—if none is at 
band, take any woolen material—hold the cor- 
ners as far apart.as you can, stretch them out 
higher than your head, and, ranning boldly to 
the person, make a motion of clasping in the 
arms, most about the shoulders. This instant- 
ly smothers the fire and saves the face. The 
next instant throw the unfortunate person on 
the floor. This is an additional safety to the 
face and breath, and any remnant of flame can 
be put out more leisurely. The next instant 
immerse the burnt part in cold water, and all 
piin will cease with the rapidity of lightning, 
Next, get some common flour, remove the 
water, and cover the burnt parts with an inch 
thickness of flour, if possible ; put the patient to 
bed, and do all that is possible to soothe until 
the physician arrives. Let the flour remain 
until it falls off itself, when a beautiful new 
skin will be found. Unless the burns are deep. 
no other application is needed. The dry flour 
for burns is the most admirable remedy ever 
proposed, and the information ought to be im- 
parted to all. The principle of its action is that, 
like the water, it causes instant and perfect re- 
lief from pain, by totally excluding the air from 
the injured parts. Spanish whiting and cold 
water, of a mushy consistency, are preferred by 
some. Dredge on the flour until no more will 
stick, and cover with cotton batting. 
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Erricacy or Onions.—A writer says: We are 
otten troubled with severe coughs, the results 
of colds of long standing, which may turn to 
consumption or premature death. Hard coughs 
cause sleepless nights by constant irritation in 
the throat, and a strong effort to throw off 
offending matter from the lungs. The remedy 
I propose has been tried by me and often 
recommended to others with good results, which 
is simply to. take into the stomach, before re 
tiring for the night, a piece of raw onion, after 
chewing. This esculent, in an uncooked state. 
is very heating, and tends to collect the waters 
from the lungs.and throat, causing immediate 
relief to the patient. Sliced onion, in a raw 
state, will collect poison. from the air, and also 


from the human system when.taken internally, 


or externally applied to the arm: pita, 





To Stor Leagace anouNb® Caimners.—Re- 
move the shingles and fit them again close to 


the sides.of. the chimney; the mingle a lot of} 


coal tar and sand together) making a stiff paste: 


spread it neatly all around th ship ney on the 
|roof and press’it'down Rend bu the water will 


be effectually excluded. This plastic material 
will adhere to both:the brick and the shingles: 
and neither Tropes cole. nor dry weather will 
cauée it to peel off. * ~~ *~ 
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To Take Lear Inpressions.—Hold oiled pa- 
per in the smoke of a lamp, or of pitch, until 
it becomes coated with the smoke; to this pa- 
per apply the leaf of which you wish an impres- 
sion, having previously warmed it between your 
hands, that it may be pliable; place the lower 
surface of the leaf upon the blackened surface 
of the oiled paper, that the numerous veins that 
are sO prominent on this side may receive from 
the paper a portion of the smoke; lay a paper 
over the leaf, and then press it gently upon the 
smoked paper, with the fingers or a small rol- 
ler, (covered with woollen cloth, or some like 
soft material,) so that every part of the leaf 
may come in contact with the oiled paper. A 
coating of the smoke will adhere to the leaf. 
Then remove the leaf carefully, and place the 
blackened surface on a piece of white paper, 
not ruled; orina book prepared for the pur- 
pose; covering the leaf with a clean slip of paper 
yt agg Pung it with the fingers or roller 
as before. Thus may be obtained the impres- 
sion of a leaf, showing the perfect outlines, to- 
gether with an accurate exhibition of the veins, 
which extend in every direction through it, 
more correctly than the finest drawing. And 
this process is so simple that any person, with 
a little practice to enable him to apply the 
right quantity of smoke to the oil paper and 

ive the leaf the proper pressure, can prepare 

autiful leaf impressions, such as a naturalist 
would be proud to possess. Specimens thus pre- 
pared can be neatly preserved in book fori, in- 
terleaving the impressions with tissue paper. 
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Remepy ror Dipraerta.—The New York 77- 
bune says: ‘‘ We have just received a recipe for 
the cure of diptheria, from a physician, who 
says that of 1,900 cases in which it has been 
used, not a single patient has been lost. The 
treatment consists in thoroughly swabbing the 
back of the mouth and throat with the follow- 
ing solution: Table salt, two drachms; black 
pepper, golden seal, nitrate of potash, alum, one 
drachm each. Mix and pulverize, put intoa 
teacup half full of water, stir well, then fill up 
with good vinegar. Use every half hour, one, 
two, and four hours, as recovery progresses 
The patient may swallow a little each time. 
Apply one ounce each of spirits of turpeutine, 
sweet oil, and aquaammonia; mixed every hour 
to the whole of the throat, and to the breast 
bone every four hours, keeping flannel to the 
part.” 
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Wine as Mepicine.—A celebrated physician, 
residing at Metz, has written a treatise on the 
medicinal qualities of wine, in which he states 
that, considering wine in the point of viewof the 
mineral salts which it contains in large quanti 
ty, such as potash. soda, lime, magnesia. iron, 
manganese, chlorides, sulphates, carbonates. 
phoephatee: the juice of the grape constitutes a 
real natural mineral liquid as active and even 
more charged with mineral principles than 
many justly esteemed spirits. 


~~~ 





ea@-A lady subscriber inquires how unferment- 
‘ed bread ig: made. We answer, that the art has 
been nted, andas we do not own the Right, 
cannot give the information. 
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Gopey’s Lapy's. Boox.-~ The March number of 
this exbeHent magazine’ is at hand, filled with choice 
fashion Plates ‘and excellent ‘reading. It probably 
has thé widest circulation of any of our magazines. 
uld be in every household. Remit $3 to L, A. 








Godey, of Philadelphia, and secure it 
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OF MILAN, IN ITALY, 


The Cathedral of Milan is 
one of the finest specimens of 
architecture in the world, and 
has been deseribed so many 
times by travelers and geo- 
graphers that we sliall not 
attempt any very lengthy de- 
scription of it. It was com- 
menced in 1386, and is not 
entirely finished yet, There 
are upwards of 5,000 statues 
distributed in different posi- 
tions both on the inside and 
outside of the building. 

The entire structure is 485 
feet in length, and 252 feet in 
breadth. The height of the 
front spires are 355 feet. It 
is built of white marble; is 
situated in a square near the 
centre of the city, and is said 
by travelersto excel anything 
of the kind in the world in 
the delicacy of the carved 
work with which it is adorn- 


ed, 


Lay not. up treasures upon 
earth, where moth and rust 
doth corrupt—but in Heaven. 
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A Pickur rHat wiLt Kerp ror Years, ror Hams, 
Toneuegs, &c.—To two gallons of spring water-put 
two pounds of coarse sugar, two pounds of bay and 
twoandahalf pounds of common salt, and half a 
pound of saltpetre, in a deep earthen glazed pan that 
will bold four gallons, and with a cover that will fit 
close. Keep the beef or hams as long as they will 
bear before you put them into the pickle; and sprinkle 
them with coarse sugar in a pan, from which they must 
drain. Rub the hams, &c. well with pickle, and pack 
them in close, putting as much asthe pan wilt hold, 
so that the pickle may cover them. The pickle is not 
to. be boiled at first. A small ham may lie fourteen 
days, a large one three weeks; a tongue twelve days 
and beef in proportion to its size. They will eat well 
out of the pickle without drying. When to be dried, 
let each piece be drained over the pan; and when it 
will drop no longer, take a clean sponge and Ury it 
thoroughly. Six or eight hours will smoke them, and 


burnt to do this; but if put into a baker’s chimney, 
sew them in cvarse cloth, and hang them a week. 
Add two pounds of common salt and two pints of wa- 
ter every time you boil the liquor. 


New Encianp Cuowper.—Have a good haddock, 
cod or any other solid fish, cut in pieces three inches 
square, put a pound of fat salt pork in strips into the 
pot, set_iton hot coals, and fry out theoi], Take out 
the pork, put in a layer of fish, over that a. layer, of 
onions in slices, then alayer of fish with slips of fat 
salt pork, then another layer of onions, and so on, al- 
ternately, until your fish is consumed. Mix some 
flour with as much water as will fill the pot; season 
with black pepper and salt to your taste, and boil it 
for half an hour. Have ready somo crackers soaked 
in water till they are a little softened ; throw them 
into your chowder five minutes before you take it up. 
Serve in a tureen. 


Winter SackatasH.—As in the winter beans and 
corn are both dried, they will have to be soaked over 


add the corn, and boil all together until the beans 
are boiled to pieces, which will be several bours. Add 
a small piece of loaf sugar. Before dishing it for table 
mix a large piece of butter with flour, stir it in and 
let it boil. 


To Keep On10ons.—Onions should be kept very dry; 
and never carried into the cellar except in severe 
weather, when there is danger of their freezing: By 
no means let them bein the cellar after March; they 
will sprout and spoil. 


To Keep Parsnies.—Parsnips should be kept down 
cellar, covered up in sand, entirely excluded from the 
air. They are good only in the spring. > 


Cuear Fruit Cake.—One cup sugar; 1 cup butter; 
half cup buttermilk; 1 teaspoon soda; 3 eggs; 1 eup 
raisins; lcup currants. Chop the raisins and ecur- 
rants very fine. 


“Tie Top” Jounny Cake.—Two cups of Indian 
meal; half cup of flour; 2 cups of sour milk; l egg; 
| tablespoonful melted butter; 1 teaspoonful soda; a 
little salt. 








Peas ror Corres—A new way of preparing 
them.—Probably no grain is used so much ‘for 
coffee as the pea. But it has a rank taste, 
brown it as you will. This can bé' removed by’ 
\woaking. Pour hot water on the peas, and Jet 
them stand a couple of hours; then draw off 
thé water, and dry and ‘brown—brown a’ little 
/more than in other cases, just avoiding the coal, 
‘This was recommended to us, and we have tried 
Lit with entire success. The rank, bitter: taste 
jot the pea is gone; and if a ‘little coffee is add- 
ed, you will have.a good drink, better than any 
“malv’ welever tasted. nl) Rubee 
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_ Abstain.from all eccentricities. 











there should be only a little saw dust and wet straw. 


night. Parboil the beans in one or two waters, then’ 
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ROOT PRUNING AND ITS EFFECTS 


BY DR. BE. S. HULL, ALTON, ILL. 


In this paper we propose to describe some of the 
effects of root pruning; also, briefly to consider, not 
the cause, but a preventive ofa blight in the pear tree; 
and hope to give such rules as will enable any person 
of ordinary ability to successfuly grow a plot of a 
dozen or a thousand trees, free from that form of dis- 
ense usually known as Fire Blight. This evil, which 
we propose to combat, never makes its appearance, in 
this latitude, earlier than the last of May or the first 
of June. When it first appears, it is confined to the 
vital portions of bark nearest the surface, and through 
the circulation of the sap is carried both upward and 
downward, as well as through the bark into the albur- 
num. It also circulates laterally, inashort time com- 
pletely encircling the tree or branch ; in this condition 
if the circulation in the sap-wood is very active, 
it penetrates so deeply that all above the parts affec- 
ted will wilt and die as though they had been eut off 
and exposed to the sun and air. Small portions of 
bark infected with this malady, on being engrafted 
into healthy plants in which the sap is in full flow, 
will impart the disease to the plant as effectually as 
though it had taken the blight in the ordinary way. 

When trees are attacked in which thealburnum has 
formed and the juices flow tardily, the poison then 
dries out, leaving only a small patch of dead bark ; 
or if the poison reaches only to the sapwood (which 
sometime occurs when the sap isonly moderately ac- 
tive), the branch will often mature its leaves and fruit, 
and then die in the mannegthat one would do which 
had deen girdled. 

This disease has been designated as frozen-sap-blight, 
sun-blight, fire-blight, &c, and sanguine observers 
without any definite understanding of its nature have 
assigned or guessed at various causes. Although we 
entertain no demonstrated views as to the cause of 
blight, yet we are inclined to think that at last atten- 
tion has been directed in the right channel, and pre- 
sume that farther microscopic observations may prove 
it to-be due to the action of some of these minute forms 
of vegetation—the sporules or seeds entering the pores 
of the plants, and under favorable conditions, vegeta- 
ting and producing that vitiated condition of the sap 
so destructive to our trees. It often happens that 
remedies for various diseases are known and success- 
fully applied while the cause is unknown; and when, 
in after years it is understood, it is still found that 
the remedy could not beimproved. So far asa knowl- 
edge of pear blight is concerned, we hold this to be 
precisely our position ; leaving to time and others to 
determine whether the remedies we offer are, or are 
not, best adapted tothe wants of thohorticulturists. 

Ina collection of overone hundred varieties of pear 
trees, in which the blight was prevalent, we observed 
that the Seckel and other sorts which matured their 
growth by the end of May, were exempt; we, therefore, 
concluded that those varieties which early matured 
their growth, owed their exemption from disease to the 
condition the trees were in. The alburnum having 
formed, the farther circulation was thus arrested; the 
medium through which the poison ascends and de- 
cends, became so far obstructed as to offer no chan- 
nel for its dissemination. During the winter of 1849 
and 50 (the trees had been four years planted), we 
root pruned a number of the sorts most liable to dis- 
ease, with a view to forcing them to rest, or to com- 
plete their growth by the firstof June. In this op- 
peration we cut away one-half to two-thirds of the 
roots. Theeffect of creating so great a disproportion 
between the top andthe roots was plainly visable the 
following season. Early in the spring, the growth at 
first was as though nothing had occurred to disturb 
the balance; as growth advanced, it was evident that 
although the roots had collected and parted with all 
the moisture and ingredients necessary to the healthy 
development, yet, the interruption of the downward 
circulation caused the sap to be longer exposed to the 
action of light and heat, thus fitting it for the forma- 
tion of fruit spurs and buds. Also, the wood formed 
under this condition of growth was compact, close 
grained and entirely free from blight. 

To effect this operation of root pruning—during 
the winter, when the subsoil is soft, we opena trench 
quite around the tree, distant from two to three feet, 
and with a sharp spade cut all lateral roots. The 
pear is a deep feeder, sending down perpendicular roots 
to a great depth, from which lateral roots diverge ; 
care must be taken to go deep enough in reach and 
cut these as before directed. 

If in the course of a year or two the tree should 
require a second pruning, to force it to rest by first of 
June, open a circle in the manner before directed— 
but from six to twelve inches larger in diameter. 
Should additional prunings be necessary,proceed as be- 
fore, enlarging the circle according to the growth and 
habits ofthe tree. Root pruned trees’ are pro- 
ductive to an extent that will largely repay all cost of 
labor, and at the same time greatly increase size and 
early ripening. 

The first season after the operation has been per- 
formed, Dix and other sorts, tardy in coming into 
bearing, will perfect an abundance offruit spurs and 
buds; these will, the following year produce full crops 
of fruit. Trees thus once supplied with fruit buds 
usually produce annually thereafter. 

* Standards, by root pruning, may be rendered as 
dwarfish as desired ; they will also be found to be free 
from the ills so common to trees dwarfed on the quince. 

Peach trees subjected to this vperation, the winter 
revious to fruiting, if it be too severely performed, 

me permanently dwarfed; though they afterwards 
bear regularly full crops of fruit; bat if jadi- 
ciously performed, it would cause the trees, grown in 

a northern climate, to mature their ton so fully as 
to enable the fruit buds to withstand fifteen or more 
degrees below zero. 

On a plum tree, three years old, the trunk one and 
a half inches in diameter, two years reot pruned, sixty 
one plums of the German prune variety were matur- 
ed, Ona diamond plum tree, two and a half inches 
in diameter, nearly one-half bushel was matured. 
Also on'a Columbia plum tree, fire years old from the 


bud, twelye baskets (about five bushels) were. grown. |) 


. The plums on all these trees were the largestof their 
kind, of the highest culor, and three to five days 
eatlier than the same varieties grown on trees unpru- 
ned. All the trees thus over taxed died from ex- 
haustion. 

Root pruning the eherry, in sjatitude as far south as 





this, is not always adyisable,as the tendency, in trees 
so treated, is to cause eurly maturity of wood and 
leaf. When trees remain too lung inactive, they shed 

eir foliage, and are by the warm autumnal rains ex- 
cited tomake a second growth, which is suddenly check- 
ed by the cold while the sap vessels afe full of unor- 
ganized succulent matter. In this condition the se- 
vere freezing expands the juices with whieh the sap 
vessels are highly charged; separating large patches 
of bark, which proves so destructive. 

Moderate pruning of a free growing and sby bearing 
sort, may be once performed; but it must be borne in 
mind that deep and constant stirring of the soil, 
together with a free application of »oap and tobacco 
water to the leaves, are necessary to’ make them 
presistent. 5 

Varieties of apple, pear, plum, peach, in short every 
thing bearing fruit or seed, from acurrant bash up, 
will me more fruitful when jadiciously root prun- 
ed. The fruit grown on such trees will, owing to its 
lerapr size, superior flavor and color, bring much 
higher price in market, than fruit produced on those 
treated in the ordinary way; whilst the trees will 
form close grained compact wood, and if not overtax- 
ed by excessive crops will become permanently pro- 
ductive. Care must be taken that sufficient vigor be 
leftin the trees, to insure healthy development of the 
leaves and fruit ; and at the same time to perfect fruit 
buds for the succeeding year. Too severe pruning and 
over cropping will make one or more seasons of rest 
necessary before the tree can produce the second 
crop. The reason of this is cbvious: while the tree 
is ripening its fruit, it isat the same time producing 
itsembryo fruit for the coming year; which must 
reach acertain stage of growth, or the germ which 
remains enveloped in its scaly covering will, at most, 
produce only abortive flowers. 

There is depositedinu the alburnum during the sum. 
mer.a considerable amount of sugar, which in thespring 
is dissolved by the ascending sap; this sustains the 
young germs until the leaves are sufficiently advanced 
to elaborate the food necessary for them; but when 
the crop is excessive, these in jents, instead of 
being deposited, are principaly consumed by the fruit, 
thus rendering abortive from want of nourishment, 
the germs for the succeeding year. In this latitude 
we do not regard root pruning necessary to trees graft- 
ed on the quince, nor do we know of any excuse that 
would justify one in using that stock when we can so 
easily render the pear, on its own roots, as dwarfish as 
we wish, and far more productive, and that without 
any of the disadvantages which attach to trees grown 
on the quince. 

Cultivators are frequently annoyed by the loss of 
their dwarfs; after having borne one or two crops 
they die the succeeding summer: this is owing main- 
ly to the lack of affinity between the top and roots, 
and to the great draft on the juives in the trec ; these, 
in the process of elaboration, instead of being returned 
to and aiding in the formation of roots, descend only 
to the point of union where they are arrested ; 
in this condition they are drawn to the buds and fruit, 
tu which the channels are open, and in them expended. 
The tree is now in a condition similar to an apple tree 
girdled by borers; the point of union in the pear and 
the girdled part in the apple being covered with bark, 
favor the ascent of moisture; this, in its passage up- 
ward, dissolves the nutriment which was deposited in 
the alburnum the previous year, and carries it for- 
ward to theexpanding leaves; this, with such additions 
as are taken in from the atmosphere, undergo a par- 
tial development, forming afew small fruits, by which 
time the tree is dead. 

This form of dissolution is at present considered, by 
superficial horticulturists, a disease of the roots, death 
as they suppose having been induced by the se- 
vere freezing to which they had been exposed.— 
Whereas, it is due to the causes we have pointed 
out. Trees in which all their juices are retained in the 
graft are readily known by the great enlargement at 
the point of union; in such, when young woad is 
formed at all, is only an inch or two in length, while 
nearly all the buds are changed from leaf into fruit 

uds. These ‘are some of the phenomena which precede 
the supposed disease. Shortening the roots of the 
trees, in which this tendency exists, would increase 
rather than diminish the evil, and should not be re- 
sorted to, or if performed at all on dwarfs, the opera- 
tion should be confined to those sorts in which 
there appears to be that free communication between 
the roots and graft, not likely to be interrupted 
by the maturing of a full crop of fruit. Root pran- 
ing has been objected to by some on the supposi- 
tion, that a great loss of the spongioles would be the 
result. We will here briefly state the condition of 
the roots during the year. 

In winter and early spring the large and small roots 

receive, by absorption, from the earth, sufficient wat r 
for the wants of the tree during its period of rest, but 
when the season of growth arrives there is formed in 
the bark numerous small warty excrescences, out of 
which new rootlets push; on these new rootlets other 
minute warty enlargments appear, to which the spong- 
lioles are attached; the latter are greatly increased 
during the growth of the plants, and are capable, from 
their peculiar formation, of receiving, in addition to 
water, those salts and substances necessarily derived 
from the earth for the well being of the plant. 
In the latter part of the season, or about the time 
the terminal buds are formed in the vertical branches, 
the spongioles begin to decay, and with the fall of the 
leaves they all perish. In this condition the roots again 
supply the limited amount of moisture demanded by 
plants in a state of rest. Now thetrees may be said 
to be spongioless as well as leafless ; hence no imme- 
diate loss of spongioles can result from root praning. 
This mode of pruning we have described, will make 
the horticulturist independent of the natural tendency 
of certain varieties of fruit trees, to produce alternate 
crops, or to remain a long time in an unfruitful condi- 
tion; sinee by enlarging or diminishing the circle, 
according to the habits of the different sorts, he forces 
fruitfalness, and at the same time that partial degree 
of inactivity so essential to immunity from disease. 
Care, however, must be exercised not to allow our 
trees, as in the case of plums before referred to, to bear 
so heavily as to destroy them, or impair their future 
usefulness. It should also be borne in mind that mul- 
ching, or what is better, deep and repeated stirring of 
the soil, should not be omitted during the season of 
growth. ¥ ie 

Tue Rurat AnnuaL anv Horticurruran 
Directory.—We are indebted to Jos. ris, 
Editor of the Genesee Farmer, Rochester, % 
for a copy of the above work, published at the 

ow price of 25 cents. . It is an interesting issue 
and well worth the money. 
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strawberry Planis 


THE WILSON’S ALBANY, 
Producing double the quantity of fruit of any other 
variety ever tested by me in this climate, for sale at 
$2 per 100 plants. N. J. COLMAN. 


ADIRONDAC GRAPE VINES. 
Spring Trade—1865. 

In order to meet the views of the trade, I have 
adopted the following prices, without discount, for 
this spring sales. 

Adirondac— Each. Doz. Hund. 
1 year, No. 3, layers from small wood, $100 





1 year, No. 2, strong pot vines & layers, $2 $18 $140 
1 year, No. 1, very strong—layers, 3 30 210 
2 year, No. 2, strong vines, 4 86 280 
2 year, No. 1, very strong vines, 5 48 350 


Not wishing to sell at retail any vives, but such as 
are strong and reliable, I offer the No. 3 layers in no 
less quantity than 100, .They will be profitable vines 
for propagators, and will make very strong vines for 
vineyards by giving them another year’s growth, 

The two great Grape Exhibitions held 1st Oct. 1863, 
at New York and Cleveland, awarded the Adirondac 
The Prize forthe Best Native Grape of any 

kind—Quality to rule. 

The discovery and introduction of the Adirondac 
grape is anevent of the bighest importance to fruit 
growers, and the greatest advance yet attained by na- 
tive grapes. Its peculiarities are extreme earliness, 
large berries and clusters, tender and thin skin, melt- 
ing, without any perceptible pulp, and of the most de- 
licious and delicate flavor, reminding one of that 
splendid hot-house grape, the Black Hamburgh. 

Also, 

Choice Vines of the following varieties— 
Prices as per Grape Circular, which will be sent on 
application, viz: 

Allen’s Hybrid, Creveling, Concord, Cuyahoga, 


Delaware, Diana, Hartford Prolific, Iona, Ismella, 
Northern Muscadine, Rebecca, Roger’s Hybrids and 
To Kalon. 
Feb. 1865. 


Address, JOHN W. BAILEY, 
Plattsburgh, Clinton Co., N.Y. 
[marl] 


THE CELEBRATED 


Craig Microscope 
Combines instruction with amusement, 
and lasts @ lifetime. The best, simplest, 
cheapest and most powerful microscope 
in the world. Gotten up on an entirely 
new principle. A beautiful gift tu old or 
young. Magnifies nearly’10,000 times—a power equal 
t> complicated twenty dollar microseopes., The only 
instrument which requires no focal adjustment, there- 
fore can be used by every one—even by children.— 
Adapted to the family circle as well as scientific use. 
Shows the adulterations in food, animals in water, 
globules in blood and other fluids, tubular structure 
of hair, claws on a fly’s fuot, and in fact there is no 
end to the number of objecta which can be examined 
in it. Liberal discount at wholesale. Agents wan- 
ted everywhere. Send forcirculars. Price only $2.50; 
beautiful mounted objects $1.50 per dozen. 

The Pocket Novelty Microscope, companion to the 
Craig, represented in the above cut, for examining 
living insects, seeds, cloth, skin, wool, bank bills, 
flowers, leaves, &c. &c., is a compact and handy in- 
strument. Price only $2. 

Also, the new and beautiful folding Bellevue Stere- 
ocope, which magnifies pictures large and life-like. 
Price $3. Choice Stereoscopic Views $3 per dozen. 
Any of the above instruments will be sent prepaid on 
receipt of price. Address, G. G@. MEAD, P. O. box 
1035, Chicago, Ill. 4t-marl 


Wew Straurberries 


We respectfully invite attention to the following 


New Belgian Strawberries, 


Received the past season, and now offered for 
the first time in this country. The pre-eminent suc- 
cess of the popular Belgian varieties—“Triomphe de 
Gand” and “La Constante,” on this side of the Atlan- 
tice, leads us to expect that these will prove of equal 
value here. 











BIJOU (de Jonghe) 
HERO do 
PROGRES do 
SAVOUREUSE do 
VIRGINIE do 


HAQUIN (Haquin) 

LORENZ BOOTH (de Jonghe) 
LUOIDA PERFECTA era 
SOUVENIR DE KIEFF (de Jonghe) 


Also, 
ROYAL HAUTBOIS (Rivers) 
Price, $1.50 for 6 plants ; $2.50 per doz. 


We will furnish selections of above as follows, viz: 
6 each of 5 varieties (purchaser's selection), $7.00 


6 do 10 do _ entire set, 12.00 
12 do 5 do _ (purchaser’s selection), 11.00. 
12 do 10. do_ entire set, 20.00 


Descriptive Lists mailed to applicants. 
Wealso offer a fine stock of 
BUFFALO SEEDLING 
LA CONSTANTE 
FRENCH u 
RUSSELL’S PROLIFIC 

As well as of all the leading NEW European and 
American vari . l 
TRIOMPHE DE GAND AND WILSON’S ALBANY 
And other popular market varieties, can be supplied 
in large quantity. 
Persons contemplating planting are requested to 
send for Descriptive Priced. List. , 
We also invite attention to our large and superior 
stock of 


Fruit and Ornaméntal Trees, 
Shrubs, Vines, &c. 


Descriptive and Wholesale Catalogues mailed to ap- 
| plicants. Address, 


Kdwd. J. Evans & Co. 


lt York, Penn. 








March f. 


Our Yerms. 


The price. of the: Rurat Worup anp VALLEY 
Farmer is Two Douiars per year in allcases, except 
in clubs of four for six dollars. 


SEMI-MONTHLY. 

We shall issue our journal hereafter promptly on 
the first and fifteenth of each month. Some persons 
who have remitted, still consider it a monthly, and 
others think ita weekly. We were explicit in stating 
it would be issued twice every month. 


FORM CLUBS. 

Clubs can be formed at any time and for pames at 
different post-offices. Additions to clubs are always 
in order, provided the club agent states when he sent 
the original or first club. 


A FREE COPY. 
Any one can obtain a copy free, for ene year, by 
forming aclub of TEN and remitting FIFTEEN Dol- 
lars. An extra copy will be senthim for his trouble. 


FIRST NUMBER EXHAUSTED. 

Such has been the increase in our subscription 
list since we changed the form of our Journal that the 
edition of Jan. 1 is entirely exhausted. . Subscribers 
not receiving that number will therefore make a note 
of it, and their subscriptions will eommence from Jan. 
15th. This will not in any way hurt them, as each 
number is complete in itself, 








COMMERCIAL. 
ST. LOUIS WHOLESALE MARKET. 


TOBACCO: Sales 4 bhds green lugs at $5 10@7 
70; 3 factory $7 90@B8 80; 3 planters’ $11 50 to 12 75; 
13 common leaf $14@16 50; 6 good do $25@26 25; 5 
common manufacturing leaf $25@29 25; 8 medium 
do $30@36; 2 good $40 25@49 50 and 2 fine at $75 
@80; also 9 bxs $6 50 to $20 per 100 Ibs. 

HEMP: Sales of 104 bales strictly prime undressed 
at $160. Inferior to fair undressed from $130 to 145; 
prime and strictly prime from $150 to $160; choice 
from $165 to 175; dressed dull from $265 to 280; small 
sales of covered backled tow at $118 to 120, and un- 
covered do worth $105 to 108 per ton. 

COTTON: Sales of 2, 4 and 11 bales low middling 
at 70c; 8 and 11 do middling at 73c; 23 do do at 734 
c; 18 do middling and 11 do strictly middling at 740; 
and 10 do strictly middling at 75e per lb. At the 
close the market was firm at 74 to 75¢ per lb, with few 
lots offering. 

FLOUR: Sales 50 bbls superfine at $6 90; 40 do 
branded extra at 7 50, and 150 do single extra at $8, 
Low grade to good superfine at $6 to 675; single ex- 
tra held at $8; and country double extra from 8 60 
to 950 per bbl; choice family brands range above these 
figures. 

WHEAT: Sales 600 sks poor to fair fall from $1 50 
to 1 75; 87 sks poor fall at $1 50; 60 bbls common do 
at $1 60; 235 sacks common and fair fall at $1 65 to 
1 674; 358 do good and prime fall at $1 70 to 1 75; 
830 dochoice at $1 85 to 1 874, and 560 do do at $1 90 
per bush. 

CORN: Sales 315 sks mixed at $1 06; 300 do do at 
1 07; and 450 do mixed and yellow at $1 08 per bush, 

OATS: Sales 1,650 sks prime in good order at 88o; 
109 and 600 sks at 89c; 155 do rejected at 85c, and 
190 do do at 75c per bush. 

BARLEY & RYE: Sales 85 sks ch. fall barley at $1 65 
and 13 casks and sks good rye at $1 08 per bush, ex- 
elusive of packages. 

HIDES: 18} to 19c for flint, and 85 cents per lb for 
green salted. 

HAY: gale 100 bales tight pressed at $29 per ton. 

DRIED FRUIT: 40 sks prime at $3 25, and 10 do 
do at 3 30 per bush. 

WHITE BEANS: Sale 16 bbls and 35 sks fair at $2. 
Prime and extra choice $2'25.to:2 50 per bush. ‘ 

POTATOES: Prime and choice lots pinkeyes, ne- 
shannocks and peach blows at $1 50 to 1 65 per bus. 

ONIONS—$1 75 to 2:00'per' bush. 

EGGS: Sale 6 boxes at 19c per doz. 

BROOMS—Poor and common $8 to 4 00; good and 
extra choice $450 to 5 50 per doz. 

SORGHUM: 85c to 90 per gallon,for fair and choice. 

CASTOR BEANS; $3 10 per bush for prime lots. 

BUTTER AND CHEESE: Western 25 to 40 cts. 
per lb, including fair to choice firkin and roll. Cheese 
22 to 23c per lb. 

‘WOOL: Tub 75 to 90; fleece 65 to 75; unwashed 45 
te 50.per Ib. i 
GKUCEKLIES: Cuba sugar 25c; Louisiana 25 to 26 
per lb; Rio coffee from 43 to 47¢ per 1b, including 
réasting lots; plantation molasses old at $1 10 to 1 20; 
new 1 40 per gal. Rice 15$e per lb. 

BEEF CATTLE: Market has been active for all 
grades. Inferior and common 3} to 44c; fair to good 
5 to 64 ¢; prime and choice 7 to 8c:per lb. gross. 

Among the sales were—I18 head averaging 1,016 
lbs. at 84¢ perlb. gross; 6 do averaging 1,195 lbs. at 
640; 22 do averaging 1,190 lbs. at 80; 37 do averaging 
794 lbs. at 4c; 4 do averaging 1,317 lbs. at 7i¢; 10 do 
averaging 828 Ibs. at 4c; 30 do averaging 905 lbs. at 64 
cents; 13 do averaging 1,090 ths. at 6c; 2 do averaging 
930 lbs. at 60;,22 do averaging 699 Ibs. at 4c; 24do av- 
éeraging 846 Ibs. at 4c; 13 do averaging 783 tbs. at 
3.80¢;: 47. do averaging '1,175 tbs. at 84e; 9 do avera- 


|| ging 874 bs. at. 3c; 12, do ‘averaging 1,205 Ibs, at 


7% cents; 20 do very choice gnd fat averaging 
1,213 lbs. ‘at Qe} 10'dd averaging 1,198 Ibe, at 
5.85¢; 4 do eversaing 800 Ibe at 4c; 8 do averaging 
1,331 Ibs. at 7ge.per lb. gross. ; 

’ HOGS: ‘Stock tots -9 to 10c;shippers and butcliers 


from 10 to 12c¢ per Ib, gross. 
SHEEP; Sales at $5 50 to $9 ee head. 
COWS and CALVES: $25 to $75 per head. 
HORSE AND MULE MARKET. 
The Government is not getting many horses, and 
prices are unchanged. Cavalry horses $160; artillery 





$170; mules $175 per’head, in vouchers, and subject 


to i ction. Scarcely any business .in fine horses. 
Occasionally a nice carriage or draft horse is sold— 
afew sold at $300@350 per head. Large mules not 
selling, being Ho. California demand on account of the 
unsettled state of affairs on the Plains. 500 mules 
have been shipped to Leavenworth for the use of sup- 
ply trains crossing the plains. 100 horses are to be! 


be shipped to the same destination. The mules in 
this market are worth from $600@700.a . There 
has been a fair business in common k, and the 
sales at Morgan’s stock for 


; : mart for the week ending Feb. 
24, include 120 head of horsesat $11 to $150. é 
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BARNUM, FENNER & CO.’S 


MISSOURI Sen os AND HORTICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, 


And FOF Ag acta 4 


No. 26 South Main street, & Saint Louis, Mo., nn nore ‘Merchants’ Exchange. 





Where may be found all kinds of Agtiéultaral » and Horticultural Implements and Machines. Agricultural 
and Horticultural Publications, Garden, Grass, Field and Flower Seeds, Bird Cages. 

Plows of all kinds, Horse Hoes, Expanding Cultivators, 

Empire, Eureka and Telegraph Fodder Cutters, Horse Pitchfork, Sulky Horse Hay Rake, 

Sanford’s Hay and Struw Cutter, || Revolving Horse Hay Rake, 

Geddes’, Scotch, Hinge and A. Harrows, Plar and Power Corn. Shellers, 


Improved Farm and Plantation Grist Mills, 


For steam, water or horse power. 
NONPARIEL WASHING MACHINE, with Universal Clothes Wringer—best washing machine invented. 
Pearce’s Plantation Spinning ‘Machines, Cotton Gins, Threshers & Horse Powers. 


Purchasers may rely with confidence on the purity of our 


Garden Seeds, they being the growth of 1864. 


And from the well-known superiority of Seeds grown in a Northern climate, we feel confident in 
warranting them fresh and pure, as the greatest p»ssible care is taken in growing them. All orders receiv- 
ed by mail, express, or petpareed.. will receive prompt attention. 

We are also exclusive agents for the sale of the 


Champion Self and Hand Raking Reapers and Mowers, 
And single Mowers ; 
With valuable improvements for the harvest of 1865—the daepimioten’ champion of the world. 
Buckeye Sulky Corn Cultivator; 
Haworth’s celebrated Prairie State Corn Planter ; 
Van Brunt’s 2-horse broadcast Seed Sower and Cultivator. 


The above machines re all warranted to give satisfaction. The farming community is especially invited to 
call at our store, where sample machines may be seen. Purchasers are invited to call and examine our 
stock of Implements and Seeds, which we offer at the LOWEST CASH PRICES. 

Terms, Cash. Barnum, Fenner & Co. 


—RORAL WORLD AND TALLEY PFARICER. 


LL. PPP IOS YB RAAALALMRAOIOOOEOOOOO OOO 


Wma. M. Puanr.] 


SUGAR CANE MILLS & 


St., Louis, Mo., March, 1865. 





P>.PAPPAALLPLAALL A ALLL LOI 


St. Louis Agricultural “Warehouse and Seed Store, 


[Established 1845, by Wm. M. Plant.] 
nax~ SIGN OF THE GILT PLOW.8t 
NO. 25 NORTH MAIN STREET, 
BETWEEN CHESNUT AND PINESIS., 
Also, No. 203 NORTH FOURTH STREET (Fronting on two streets), & 204 BROADWAY, 


ST. LOUIS, Mo. 


PLANT & BROTHER, 


[Aurrep Puanr. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALE ERS IN AND MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS 
THE SALE OF 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINES, 


Leather and Rubber Belting, Hose, Steam Packing. 
WOOD AND IRON Np ep MACHINERY. 
STEAM ENGINES, 


SCALES, WOOL CARDING MACHINES, COACH pases STORE TRUCKS; 
CISTERN, DEEP WELL, ENGINE AND CHAIN PUMPS; &C. 


Krauser’s Improved Portable Cider Mill and Press. 


JUICE, EVAPORATORS., 


Cotton Gins, Hand and Power Corn Shellers. 
Smith’s Patent Cast-Steel Plow. 


Deere’s Moline and Tobey & Anderson’s Peoria steel Plows. 
Stalrord’s ruse Sulky Cultivator, 
3,000 sold in 1864—10,000 building for 1865. 
Prairie State 2-horse sulky Cultivator. . 
Selby’s double check row CORN PLANTER. 


McGaffey’s double check row or dril] Corn Planter. Brown’s [lls. double check row Corn Planter 
Kirby’s American iron Reaper and Mower. 


Hubbard’s 2-wheel hinge-bar Mower. 
Sulky and Revolving Horse Hay Rakes. 


Palmer’s Excelsior Horse Hay Hoisting Fork. 


Palmer’s Revolving Hay Stacking Machine. 


Also, a full supply of Warranted Fresh and Genuine 
GARDEN, GRASS & OTHER SEEDS, growth of 1864. 
All of which we offer at the lowest possible CASH PRICES. 


Call and get Illustrated Catalogue furnished Gratis. 


PLANT & BRO. 





Hawkeye 
coo RMN 
CULTI1VATOR. 

Herewith we present cut of this 
celebrated Cultivator on Wheels, 
acknowledged by all to be the sim- 

lest, most durable, and most easi- 
y managed Cultivator yet introdu- 
ced; any boy capable of driving can 
manage it with the greatest ease. 

We are sole agents for Missouri 
and part of Illinois. 

Also, agents for the 


BUCKEYE 
Corn Planter, 


And the Renowned 


BUCKEYE 


RE APERAND 
MOWER. 


For the superiority of the above 
machines over all others, we are 
prepared to produce hundreds of re- 
commendations from large and reli- 
able farmers from all parts of the 
count; 

Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 
all descriptions of 


MACHINERY 


Necessary to the Farmer. 
Sole Agents for 


LANDRETH’S 


Warranted 


GARDEN 


SEEDS, 
CROP 1864. 


#31 en, BRoenis c& Co., 
WESTERN AGKICULLURAL DEPUT AND SEED STORE, 


No. 56'North Second Street, above Pine, St. Louis, Mo. 




























TREES !!! 
TREES! TREES! 


I desire to call the attention of Western Planters 
to my superior stock of 


APPLE TREES FOR SPRING PLANTING. 


I hav: the following varicties which have been recom- 
mendsd for Western cultivation by the Missouri 
State Horticultural Society. These trees have all been 
raised by me and are warranted to be as represented. 


APPLES. 
Price 25c each; $20 per 100. 
SUMMER. 


Red June, Early Harvest, Red Astrachan, 
American Summer Pearmain, Sweet June. 


FALL. 


Rambo, Maiden’s Blush, Fameuse, Pennsyl- 
vania Red Streak, Fall Queen. 


WINTER. 


Smith’s Cider, Pryor’s Red, Rome Beauty, 
Yellow Belleflower, Peck’s Pleasant, Rawles’ 
Janet, Newtown Pippin, Michael Henry Pip- 

in, Willow Twig, Wine Sap, Gilpin, Ben Davis 
uy nonymous with Carolina, New York Pippin 
and Baltimore Red). 


I have the following, recommended by the same 
Society, as promising well in Missouri, viz: 


Benoni, Kirkbridge White, King of Tomp- 
kins County, White Winter Pearmain, Ortley, 
Keswick Codlin, Williams’ Favorite. 

Besides these, I have a large number of other vari- 
eties, all adapted to Western cultivation. 


Price for Peach Trees, 30c each, $25 per 100, ex- 
cept for Hale’s Early, the price for which is 50 eents 
each. Orders left at the office of the 


Rural World and Valley Farmer, 
97 Chesnut St., promptly filled. 
NORMAN J. COLMAN. 


1865. BEDDING PLANTS. 1865. 


Bedding Plants. 


The subscriber would call attention to bis large and 
well grown stock of Bedding Plants,'embracing a 
splendid eollection of Verbenas, Petunias, Heliotropes, 
Salvias; Geraniums, Fuschias, &e. Also, a fine col- 
lection of Dahlias. Well rooted cuttings of Dablias 
supplied in May. Jobbing Gardeners would do well 
to «xamine my stock before purchasing elsewhere. 
Address STEPHEN EBERT, at St Louis Nurseries, 

Care N. J. Colman, St. Louis, Mo. 








Almanacs for 1865 and Illustrated Catalogue Furnished Gratis. 








VANDIVER’S CORN PLANTER 
Is the one to buy. 


Try it and be convinced, that it is the only planter 
adapted to the work it professes to do, leaving noth- 
ing to be done by chance, as is the case with all 
planters that depend upon the wheels to cover the 
corn. This machine is put up in the best style; has 
a polished steel furrow-opening share; plants check 
rows; is a perfect dropper, coverer and roller. Does 
good work in rough or foul land that cannot be plan- 
ted properly with any other machine; and is the on- 
ly successful sod planter—warranted to perform as 
recommended, Terms, cash, at shop, $70. For sod 
planting attachments, $8 extra. Manufactured by 
J. W. Vandiver & Bro., cor. Main and 2d, Quincy, 
Ill. Remember, the best i is always the cheapest. 

For Planters, Circulars, or other information, ad- 
dress J.W. VANDIVER & BRO., 
feb15—2t Box 85, Quincy, ill. 
Blunden, Koenig & Co.,Sole Agentsin St. Louis, 


KVERGREEN  SKEDS 


SHOULD BE SOWN NOW—THE 
SOONER THE BETTER. 

The trees are easily raised. Every 

farmer may have a fine lot of EVER- 
co See GREENS adorning his premises. 


Packages of Seeds 


OF THE 


Balsam Fir or Norway Spruce 


sent by mail, WITH DIRECTIONS HOW TO GROW 
THEM, on receipt of 50 cents for each. 

Address, H. WELBU 
it Lansing, Mich, 


FOR SALE. 
50,000 Wilson’s Albany strawberry plants, at $7 per 
thousand. 40,000 Lawton blackberry plants, si $30 
per thousand, $4per hundred. 5000 Brinckle’s Oran 
raspberry plants, at $40 per thousand, $5 per tendne. 
Address, Jou» S. Ssrmuovun, 
3tfebl . Eureka, St. Louis Co. Mo, 


SHEPHERD DOG. 


Any oue having a ‘well-trained Shep herd 
Dog for sule at a reasonable price, can hear of 
a purehaser by addressing box 2404, St.) Louis ~ 
Post-office, Mo. {jani5 4 
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_ SPORTING MATTERS. 


[Written for Colman’s, Rural World.) 

SHOOTING EXTRAORDINARY, 

A fe years ago, [our worthy brothers of the 
shot-gun, made up.their minds to pack up and 
start on a grand hunt to the Misgoyri poiut at 
the mouth of the river by tlrat-name: 

They took passage on the renowned Altona, 
and after ar’ houtand a half’e runy were safely 
landed.on the aforesaid point. In a short time 
they were piloted to a wood-chopper’s cabin by 
the pioneer of the point—the enthusiastic sports- 
man Joe W++. | Dhere being no time l¢fe tat 
day to hunt, they made preparation for comfort 
for the night. ° 

It was not long before a cheerful fire was 
glowing in the fire-place, and stpper prepared 
from the supply of provisions they brought along. 

After, supper was discussed and things right- 
ed about camp; pipes lighted, and volumes of 
smoke from the consoling weed ascended to the 

‘roof; Kit produced a genuine pack of Merry 
Avdrews, and proposed a social game of Euchre. 
So, setting therpselves on the floor, with a stool | Be 
for a table, they thus amused themselves for an 
hour. The game being ended, it was proposed. 
to spin a few yarns before retiring fo bed; Lots 
were drawn and. it-fellto F—- to commence. 

“Well,” says F—, “I go in for telling our 
experience in huhting, so I shall begin, and be 
as brief as possible. Hunting once up in Lowa, 
I came avross a drove of deer. IT got within 
range. let drive and killed two and wounded 
the third.” 

‘Hold on, there, F—, have you got the papers 
by you for that?” 

“No,” says F—,’’ but you had better believe 
it than put me to the trouble of hunting for 
proof.” 

“Well,” says Kit, ‘‘is that all?’ 

“Yes, I am done?” 

“Well,” says Kit, “I am glad of it, because 
if I hadn’t stopped you, I don’t know where you 
would have left off.” 

“How miahy piéces of game, Kit, did you ev- 
er kill atone shot,” says F—: 

“Honest Ingin,” says Kit, “I killed sixteen 
quails at one shot.” 

‘Well, that is plausible; so is my yarn.” 

“Nobody doubts it,” replied Kit. 

Joe remarked that the best shot he had made 
was killing four geese at a shot. 

All attention was now directed to Dave, who 
sat lazily shuffling the cards on the stool, ap- 
parently absorbed in some deep thought. 

“Come, Dave,” says Kit, ‘‘you are the last on 
the docket, gives us your experiences.” 

Dave raised his head and gave a few vigor- 
ous puffs of smoke, and began, “Well, boys, I 
hever ‘was much ofa hunter nor a great shot, 
and never performed but one extraordinary shot 
in‘ my life.” 

*‘Let’s have it! let’s have it!” exclaimed Kit 
and F—, in a breath. 

“Well, down in Pennsylvania, where my fa- 
ther farmed, it was noted, in the spring, for red- 
winged black ‘birds, and they would follow the 
plow in thousands, in the new furrow, feeding 
on insects and worms. One morning, while I 
was plowing, I noticed they were more numer-| 
ous than ever, and resolved to have one grand 
shot at them with father’s old “Queen Anne 
piebe” or musket’; s¢, seddirig the boy to the’ 
hogse for the gun, ammunition and a basket, I 
kept on plowing to givethem fresh feed. Pres-| 
ently the boy came, bringing what I sent for.— 
T then opened the pan, examined the flint and 
blew ia the barrel to clear the touch-hole. All) 
right! Now I poured out a handful of powder”! 

—“You got it, I bet,” says Kit— “H, 
“anid doused that in; rammed. freely of paper 
on the powder to give it strength.” 

“Aud it rammed you,”’ says Kit. 

Dave'smiled. ‘“‘I then poured in a handful 
of No. 8, and made that secure; primed the 
4pen and made téady for the shot,to fill the half 
eashel basket. I gave the gun to the boy, and 
‘plowed another round to give the birds another 
‘chance ito pick up. I took the gun and told 
the’boy to'throw a stick at them; he did &o)/ 
and as theyrose ip a cloud .1 blazedyaway 1 
oy many,do you suppose I killed!” 

The baaket-full,”, says Kit. 
“Not quite,”replied Dave. 
“Two hundred and nine,” remarked Fred.’ 




















7 pit 34 eays Dave.’ 
fl, you must have killed and crippled a 
a many,’ says Joe. 
ave a regular horse laugh and said he 
never Killed ene, the gun-hung fire,and I under 
shot them—but the boy picked up an even 
peck of feet ! 

Well, of all the yells that was let out of the 
interested trie, and, rolling over and kicking one 
another’s shins, was enough to split a rail, let 
alone @ man’s gides, Faces were not straight- 
ened for full twenty minutes —when, all retired 
to‘rest to dream of big things in the sporting 
line. 8. D..W. 


NOTICES BY THE PRESS 


Tour bebebape Cotehipéraries of of ‘the Pr Press thus favorably no- 
tice our Journal, and to vhem we tender our cordial 
thanks : 


The News, Emporia iti says: 

be fh fhe ¢ ox: f World and Valley Farmer”, gomes to 
us enlarged and i : quarto form, well filled with inter- 
‘esting matter. No farmershould be without it; it is 
‘one of the leading journals of the day, in the agrioul- 
tural department. 
The Central Illinoisan, Beardstown, Ill., says: 
Corman’s Rurat Wortbd.—The above is the title of 
a new icultural joureal, just started i in $t. Lonis— 
an enlargement of the “Valley Farmer.” Norman J. 
Cantey who hag so ably conducted the ‘Valley Far- 
’ for & number of years past, has. given up its 
po ublieation, and in, its stead publis: es the 
“Rural World.” 
The. Tribune, Warrensburg, Mo., says: 
The “Rural World” makes its appearance in. fine 
style aud good taste, and’ in a way that is ‘sure to be 
opu We are sure that, with Mr, Colman at the 
ead of it, it will prove a success. Lt is & domestic 
and agricultural journal in all its bearings, and de- 
serves the patronage of the agricultural community. 
The Tribune, Topeks, Kansas, says: 
The “ Rural World and Valley Farmer,” publish- 
ed semi-ménthly af St. Louis, eoimes to as enlarged 
and in quarto form. It is an excellent agricultural 
and family paper. 

The Maryland Farmer,”,one of our most valuable 
Agricultural exchanges, published monthly, by S. 8. 
Mills & Go., at Baltimore, Md, at $1.50 per annum, 
says: “The “Valley Farmer,” one of our regular ex- 
changes, published at St, Louis, Mo., makes its ap- 
pearance in a new form and style as a semi-monthly 
journal, to pe called “Colman’s Rural World and Val- 
ley Farmer.” , The editorial department remains in 
the same competent hands—a sufficient guaranty that 
its future eourse will be as prosperous ag the past. 
The Press, Council Grove, Kan., says: 

The old “Valley Farmer,” so jong and favorably 
known in the West, comes tous entitled the “Rural 
World and Valley farmer.” It is enlargéd toa quar- 
to size, and is published on the Ist and 15th. We 
need not say anything in praise of this excellent pa- 
per. Most of our readers are familiar with the name 
of Norman J. Colman, the Editor. 

LOUIS, 


WESTERN NURSERIES, ST. 

The prdprietor offets ‘for sale, at wholesale or re- 
tail, a large essottment of Fruit and. Ornamental 
Trees, of most all kinds, and are of the best selected 
fruit for the West, consisting of Apple, Peach, Pear, 
Cherry,.Plum, Quince, Grapes, &c.,. and all $mall 
Fruits. Packing and shipping done in the best of or- 
der, Address the Proprietor, 223 Locust St. Saint 
Louis. Mo. [marltf] STEPHEN PARTRIDGE. 


NANSEMOND SWEET POTATOES FOR 
Seed. Price $6 per single bushel. 
$15 per barrel of three bushels. Reasonable 
discount on large orders. 
Plants algo in proper season. This variety is suvcess- 
fully grown at the North. Send for circular ofdirec- 
tions, etc. Adiress, ~ MURRAY & CO., 
marl-2t] Foster’s Crossings, Warren Co, 0. 


P.M. PINCKARD,  _ 


STATIONER, PRINTER & BOOKBINDER, 
Nos. 78 and 80 Pine St., St. Louis, 
Invites the attention of Booksellers, Country Mer- 
chants, School Teachers and others, to his full and 
complete stock of SCHOOL BOOKS, WRITING 
PAPERS, BLANK BOOKS, PHOTOGRAPH AL- 
BUMS, MASONIC BOOKS AND BLANK AM- 
ILY BIBLES, STANDARD PUBLICATIO RE- 
LIGIOUS AND MISCELLANEOUS, ean 





0. 


SCHOOL .BOOKS, HYMN BOOKS, PRAYER 
BOOKS, &C. | 
I have for sale 


Sorgho or the Northern Sugar int, 
By Isaac A. Hedges, 12 mo. on Price, sent by mail, 


75 cen 
County Offices supplied with ‘Blank Books and Sta- 
tionery, at reasonable rates. Blank Books of any re- 
quire ‘pattern made to order, at short notice. ,, 

BOOK AND JOB PRINTING of every —" 
neatly executed. 

#B Orders by mail will receive La} yay attention 
and will be filled at as low figures as if the aser 
were present. Address ae to 

PINCKARD, 
Nos. 78 and 80 Pi street, St. Louis, Mo. 


DRAIN TILE. 


I amerecting an extensive TILE and PIPE Works 
at 16th Street and Pacific Railroad, only 2 squares 





| ede of '14th Street Depot, and expect to be able to 


rnish Drain Tile of my own make in April or May, 
manufactured upon the most approved machines, and 
at the following Es at the factory: 
Priee per 1000 feet, 


Size, it inch bore, 15\ all irreg- 
é 20| ulaxs 
; 1, 40| double 

4 “ 60 } price of 

6 d aot 80/ steight 


120} pipe. 
And until I am able to supply the demand at my own 
factory, I will receive and: fill orders for any sized 
Tile:at 10 oo wan Joliet be and _ ! 
transportation ages—the pi appointe 
me sele agent for their Works, in 


peldenen, H. M. THOMPSON, 
Office in rear of Post Office, Box 3459. 
[marl-8 t] 
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GRAPE TiNES.|° 


great wine grape of this continent—makin 
red W ing the Port ‘and 


wine. Mixed with the Concord in 
is formed praised by all 
and productive,not subject 


leach; $35 per 100. 


ri 

Giles the 
bad » 36 cents each; $25 per 100. 
CONCORD—One of our most vi 
healthy market.and family grapes, making a good, 
light wine. 
en plants. Price 30 cents each; $20 per 100, 


ion, making also a 
on exhibition at our late State Horticwiteral meeting. 
Price 40 cents each; $30 per 1 

The above grapes we can recommend for ge 
cultivation, and every farmer should plant them, 
will find them a more profitable than the 
priced kinds, which they ceo nothing about. 


N. J. COLMAN, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Tenbrook, Pierce & Co., 


SUCCESSORS TO 


JOHN W. TENBROOK, 





CULTURISTS, 
Rockville, Ind., Vincennes, Ind., 
South Pasa Tle: 


NANSEMOND 
SWEET POTATOES, 


quality; having been propagated from the 
BEST LARGE POTATOES, 
Selected from many hundreds of bushels. 
pletion of our 

MAMMOTH SWEHET POTATO HOUSE, 
AtSouth Pass, IIl., on the Ill. Central Railroad, 
Will enable us to fill and forward promptly all CASH 


will be made from either of our Potato Houses, at 


eens * Ind., P henere Ind., orSouth Pass, 


afk Ly ap devizes ep pparchacers 


NTS WANTED, 
In ld Adee 5 
tatoes On'the halves. S88, 


TENBROOK,, PIRBCE)4 CO., 


marl-2t] Rockville, Ind., or South Pass, nh 


Cauliflower certain. to Head, 





Beg to call the attention of Aijiateurs and Mar 
Gardeners to their celebrated 


25 cents per papers $1.50 per oz., or $20 perl 
We can — tly recommend the above as the 


best vari Yat pee Also, 


ee 


ish Frame = we 7 Cucemiieg / 





and Late Lettuce. . 
iM Tapale and other Melons. | 
re, ee ond Yello jon. || 
fa Vitek c Ra Ba 
" i } 
Ui Hes other Turnips. 


riety. 
nhs an 


Tree Ae 


Agricultural, Seeds. 


J. M. Thorburn & Coy 


NEW FLOWER SEEDB, 


Flow pring B 
Containing all the: devirable novelties 





free on Ee gpm to 


bene fetta 








NORTON’S VIRGINIA? SEEDING — Pre! 
a dark 
rgandy 
—pronounced by physicians an excellent medicinal 
equal parts, s wine 
judges. Plants healthy 
ect to mildew or rot. Price 
35 cents each; $25 per 100 for well rooted layers.— 
Strong two year old plants from cuttings at 50 cents 


Pats ULLITT—A vigorous, healthy, 
an excellent wine resembling in 
wine of commerce, Fine 


rous and 


Every family should have a couple doz- 


HARTFORD PROLIFIC—The earliest, most}" 
rolific and most profitable market grape in cultiva-j. 
wine, a sample of which was 


SWEET POTATOE 


Our stock of the above varicty of Petate (in store 
for next spring), is unusually large, and of the beat! . 


The com- 


orders with which we may he favored. _ Shipments 


tow vi to sprout our po, 
“frre iee> y 


J. M. THORBURN & CO,,|* 


Nonpariel Cauliflower Seéd; us 


rine FAL 
ee ie 


For Varietie P f 
root erst ee i 
15 John St., New bys 
reste BN & COS | | ms [hs 
Catalogue o oe: 


eason, for : fe: at 
Has just” ‘bden i add will be ~ fen 


BALL'S OHIO 
MOWER AND REAPER. 


We are making this justly celebrated Ma- 
ching and farmers wishing to purchase, would 


if well to send in their orders early. 


‘For, particulars and prices, send for circulars. 


Kingslands & Ferguson, 


Corner of Second and Cherry Sts., St. Louis. 
feb15—2t 


THE TULIP TREE. 


This isone of the very finest Shade trees of the 
American forest. It grows an immense column of 
foliage, 80 or 100 feet high. It runs up straight as an 
arrow, and is.a rapid grower. It has a large leaf of 
very distinctaud pectliar, form, ~The tree produces 
a profusion of flowers in June, shaped like the tulip— 
henee its name. The | flowers ‘are large, fragrant, 
brilliant,/and variegated with different colors, among 
| whieh yellow predominates. Those wishing to plant 
Shade trees should not fail to set. ont the Tulip tree. 
I have a large stock for sale, raised by mo and trans- 
planted so as to obtain good fibrous roots. Also, a 
large stock of Maple, Elm, Catalpa, &c. Price, $1.06 
each. . NORMAN J. COLMAN. 

GEO. HUSMANN. Cc. C. MANWARING. 

HERMANN NURSERY. 
HUSMANN & MANWARING, Proprietors, 
HERMANN, MO, 

Having much inereased our business, we take pleas- 
ure in calling the atteytion of our friends, and the 
public generally, ‘to our large ‘and ‘complete assort- 
ment of Fruit and Ornamental Trees. and Shrubs com- 
prising the choicest varieties of 
Apples, Pears, standard and dwarf; Cherries, standard 

and dwarf; Peaches, Plums, Apricots, ws Soma en 

Quinces, Grapes, Currants, Rasp- 
1) berries, Strawberries, Blackberries, § Shade 
q ¢-,, apd Ornamental Trees Shrubs, Ever- 


ms, Vines and pers, Roses, 
‘Babiis, and other 
t Trees, Cuttin 
















, Scions of 

d Seedlings 
hrubs, &c. 

here, and have 
th and all are 



















agape Grow- 
ive ae y grapes, 
est variéties, which 
J to re from the 


ave been test- 
fi oa vinegar 
owe h a° ‘ound 
: ' now eon 















ently do 
Missouri a 
d a doubts, 


SS 
ge 


of every mnosith : 


oF | ARM CROPS; 
D VEGETABLE 
RDE DEN ; 

t AGEMENT OF 
Mm STOCK; THE 
E APIARY, &C. 
hoice 

Tl DEPARTMENT, 
relating to all De- 
nts of Rugal Life. 

> will, rae thoroughly Western in 
vin, tern Farmers and 
> ation i will be a guide to 


oo a, 
sity NDS pie Tl F} 



















Bn, dvance. 
a Sal we onthe, vot 


> 
6.00 







4 uP 
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free t9 every person sending a 
, Sea ng» Dollars. 


2 . COLMAN, 
dof Rural World. 


nian the 97 Chesnut St. nt Louis, | 


ry . 
Op 0 





-pantibecba shame 


We can ‘spare a few a, pe plants | of this valua- 


ble hardy, 
family wae Paice > per fee. ona a +m 





tor FM 
«| inehiin 


B: Bryan, Pustisuer. Missouri: 


MENTS. 
quare \of/(10; lines or an 


»cash'in advance, 
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